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Tue introduction of representative in- 


stitutions in an Oriental nation is such 
an interesting experiment, that we need 
to make no apology for drawing our 
readers’ attention again to the prepara- 
tions that are now going on in Japan 
for the approaching parliamentary elec- 
tion. The leaders of opinion in Japan 
saw long ago that the establishment of 
regular parties was a necessary preli- 
minary to the convocation of the Diet, 
as it is called, and the formation of 
parties has been proceeding with an 
energy almost bewildering. Our Yoko- 
hama correspondent mentions some of 
the more prominent parties in the letter 
which we publish in another column; 
and those of our readers who are anx- 
ious for a fuller account of them will 
find it in the issues of the Japan Mail 
for the 25th and 26th February. 

we were to reprint those articles we 
doubt if there would be many of our 
readers who would have a much clearer 
idea, for we can hardly be expected to 
interest ourselves much in the subtle 
distinctions between the New Conser- 
vatives, the National Eclectic Conser- 
vatives, and the Independent Conserva- 
tives, the simple Progressionists and the 
Constitutional Progressionists, etcetera, 
etcetera. There will always be minor 
differences of opinion ; but men who 
think about politics at all naturally 
fall into three divisions ; conservatives, 
who are satisfied with things as 
they are and wish to keep them so; 
moderates, who allow that some 
changes are necessary, but would effect 
them cautiously and gradually; and 
radicals, who will make large changes 
with as little delay as possible. Ac- 
cording to the Mail, it is probable 
that by the time the Diet meets its 


25| members will be found divided into 


three parties on these natural lines : 
Conservatives, Hosku-to, Moderates, Kai- 
shin-to, and Radicals, Jiyu-to, and it 
adds that there seems little reason to 
doubt that the allegiance of the nation 
will ultimately be given to the two 
first of these parties. Many observers, 
however, who have been recently in 
Japan are of opinion that the Radical 
sentiment is stronger than the Mail 
allows it to be, to which that journal 





Cornhill, 
LONDON (£.¢.) 


would probably reply that it has been 
seen over and over again since the 


¢| the heads of the 





revolution that the forecasts of outside 
observers are not verified. 

The programme of the Conservatives 
is, of course, simple enough : to leave the 
Constitution alone, though there is a 
distinct tendeney among them towards 
checking the too rapid westernising of 
the country, and already we hear of 
somewhat reactionary movement towards 
the resumption of the native dress, 
At present the pros mes of the 
Moderates and Radice is are very much 
alike, except that the latter go a little 
farther than the former in some direc- 
tions, filling in the details of the struc- 
ture, to use the Mail's words, and 
adding to its dimensions by nailing on 
a few minor planks of their own, Our 
Japan contemporaries give the details 
of the platforms of both these parties, 
but as that of the Moderates is almost 
the same as that of the Radicals with 
the colours softened, it will be quite 
enough—we hope it will not be thought 
toomuch—to give again from the B/ail 
rogramme of the 


Jiyu-to, ‘They are the following — 


Parliamentary measures to secure the 
strict observance of the Constitution ; 
amendment of the Regulations relating 
to the nobility, and repeal of the system 
of creating new nobles ; establishment 
of a truly responsible Cabinet ; creation 
of an administrative Court with corape- 
tence to inflict penalties on officials by 
whose errors the public interests have 
suffered ; conclusion of treaties on equal _ 
terms with foreign States ; introduction 
of the system of trial by jury; reform * 
of the educational system and extension 
of education; reform of the military 
system and shortening of the period of 
active service in the standing army; 
abolition of the Retired List for officials ; 
diminution of public expenditures and 
large reduction in the number of officials; 
assessment of all direct taxes on a basis 
of profit; reduction of the Land Tax ; 
revision of the Income Tax on an 
ascending scale; reform of the Publi 
Property Regulations and greater strict- 
ness in its administration ; institution 
of parliamentary right of impeachment; 
conferring eligibility of election on 
all payers of direct national taxes ; con- 
ferring the franchise upon all payers of 
direct national taxes to the amaunt of 
five yen or upwards ; lowering of the 
eligible age for electors and elected to 
full twenty-five years ; revision of elec- 
toral districts ; abolition of ali official 
protection of domestic industries and 
commerce ; placing the system of Cities 
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and Prefectures on a firmer basis, and 
reform of the system of Local Assem- 
blies ; public election of Governors, Pre- 
fects, and Headmen of Districts ; reform 
of the system of Registration ; applica~ 
tion of a portion of the public’ property 
to purposes of local autonomy ; exten- 
‘sion of the freedom of speech and public 
meeting ; reform of the periods of pay- 
ing land tax ; imposition of a tax on the 
revenues of the nobility ; abolition of 
the law of entail in respect of nobles’ 
property ; abolition of the Police Bureau 
and of the carrying of swords by police- 
men ; reform of the Bank Tax system ; 
making into honorary offices the posts 
of Privy Councillor and Court Council- 
lor, and abolition of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Regulations. 

There is nothing very subversive in 
this programme, for it must always be 
remembered that those who ask for 
reforms always ask for rather more than 
they expect to obtain ; but of the thirty- 
two points in it, the government has 
al ally ordered eight to be struck out 
as illegal and improper even for discus- 
sion. ‘These are;—Parliamentary mea- 
sures to ensure the strict observance of 
the Constitution; amendment of the 
Regulations relating to the nobility, 
and repeal of the system of creating new 
nobles; reform of the military system, 
and shortening of the period of active 
service in the standing army ; institu- 
tion of parliamentary right of impeach- 
ment; public election of Governors, 
Prefects, and Headmen of Districts; 
abolition of the law of entail in respect 
of nobles’ property ; abolition of the 
Police Bureau and of the carrying of 
swords by policemen ; aud making into 
honorary offices the posts of Privy 
Councillor and Court Councillor. 

“Prudent people,” says the Jail, 
“cannot fail to rejoice that a substantial 
barrier is to be erected against such 
rash levelling” as the above excluded 
subjects represent. Experience goes to 
shew that to prohibit the discussion of 
tenets makes those who hold them cling 
to them still more tightly: if there is 
any “rash levelling” in these eight 
points, it would have been better to 
convince by argument. those who held 
them, than to stifle their discussion. 
But the programme as it stands is long 
gnough to occupy several sessions of the 

it. 





Summary of Hews. 


‘The French mail of 25th January arrived 
here on the 3rd inst. by the M.D. Co,’s 
ater. Djemnah. 

A’ mail leaves to-morrow morning for 
Europe, by the P. & 0. Co,’s str. Massilia. 


gach catatced 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

[ay EASTERN EXTENSION 4. AND ©. TEL. c0.] 
(tHROUGH REUTER'S AGENCY.) 


A HEAVY VOTE FOR BARRACKS. 
London, 28th February. 
The House of Commons agreed to 
the resolution of the Rt. Honble. Edward 
Stanhope (Secretary of State for War) 
to expend £4,000,000 in barrack accom- 
modation. 


THE CLEVELAND STREET 
SCANDAL. 

Mr. Labouchere moves a reduction of 
the vote of supply in order to call atten- 
tion to the great scandal of a miscarriage 
of justice. 

A DISASTROUS SHIPWRECK. 
London, 3rd March. 

The Quetta has been lost in Torres 
Straits. 164 people were drowned. 

[The Quetta was a steamer of 2,147 tons 
net register, and 500 nominal horse-power 
built by Denny & Co., Dumbarton, in 
1881, and belonging to the British India 
Company. She was employed in that Com- 
pany's Australian service.—Ep,] 

SCENE IN THE HOUSE OVER THE 
CLEVELAND STREET SCANDAL. 
In the House of Commons Mr. La- 

bouchere asserted that the Marquis of 

Salisbury had warned Lord Arthur So- 








merset that a warrant had been issued | #8 


for him, and demanded a Committee of 
Enquiry. ‘The Attorney-General, Sir 
Richard Webster, refuted the imputation 
of connivance. ‘The Marquis of Salis- 
bury informed General Sir Dighton 
Probyn (of the Prince of Wales’ House- 
hold) that a warrant was imminent, but 
General Probyn never saw Lord Arthur 
Somerset afterwards. Mr. Labouchere 
declined to take the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s word, and was named and sus- 
pended. 

BULGARIA, 

London, 10th February. 

‘The situation at Sofia is critical, Otticial 
inquiry confirms the existence of a plot to 
dethrone the Prince. 

Prince Ferdinand bas offered to abdicate, 
but the ministers are opposed to this and 
havo resolved on vigorous measures, ‘The 
garrison of Sofia has been changed and 
commanding officers are required to renew 
the oath of allegiance. 

‘THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
‘London, 12th February, 

‘The Queen's speech rehearses the out 
lines of the e with Portugal, 
various acts committed incon: 
the respect due to the British flag. ‘The 
speech stated that Portugal has now pro- 
mised to withdraw her forces from the 
British Settlements. 

Measure: were announced for Land 

Purchase, and Local Government in Scot- 
land. 
The House of Lords adopted the address 
in reply, Lord Salisbury announcing that 
the prospects of the ratitication of the Sugar 
Convention are less favourable than they 
were, 

In the House of Commons Sir W. 
Harcourt moved that the publishing of the 
Pigott letters was a breach of privilege, but 
the motion was rejected, 

PORTUGAL, 

At Lisbon decrees have been published 
ordering the defences of Lisbon to be put 
in order, and the army to be reorganised, 
the cost to be covered by the issue of bonds, 

THE “CONQUEST” ASHORE. 
Aden, 15th February. 

HLM.S. Conquest is’ badly ashore at 
Par 

LMS. Conquest, Capt. Henderson, left 
Shanghai on 2ist November last under 
sudden orders to join temporarily the East 
India station. In Singapore she unluckily 
was the passive cause of a serious accident 
to the steamer St. Dunstan, which ran foul 






















of her stem and had to be beached. She 
left Singapore on the 23rd of December for 
‘Trincomalee, and must have been ordered 
almost immediately to the East Coast of 
Africa, Pemba, the place where she is 
ashore, being an island about fifty miles 
north of Zanzibar.—Ep.] 





#.M.8. “* CONQUEST.” 
‘London, 16th February. 
H.M.S, Conquest has been floated. 
‘MR, GLADSTONE AND CATHOLIC OFFICIALS 
TN IRELAND. 
London, 17th February, 
‘Mr. Gladstone has backed Mr. Campbell 
Bannefman's Bill to enable Catholics to 
hold the offices of Lord Chancellor and of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
RUSSIA AND ABYSSINIA, 
Russia proposes to establish a consulate 
in Abyssinia. 
‘THE DESTRUCTION OF TORONTO UNIVERSITY 
. Toronto University, including the splen- 
did Museum and Library, hns been destroyed 
by fire, ‘The loss is estimated at a million 
and a half dollars.—Singapore papers. 
‘THE CHINESE IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
‘Madrid, 14th February. 
The new regulations ‘as to the poli-tax 
on Chinese in the Philippines have been 
confirmed. Those over fourteen years of 
will be subject to an additional tax of 











eight per cent. 


SPAIN. 

‘The loan for the Antilles is before the 
Congress ; the Ministry will also deal now 
with the question of the loan to the Philip- 
pines. 

Senor Canovas has agreed to the law of 
universal suffrage, and has expressed his 
desire to forward democratic reforms.— 
Comercio. 

ELECTIONS IN FRANCE, 
Paris, 17th February. 

Five invalidated Boulangists have beon 
re-elected. Goussot defeated Revest; Paul 
Méry, Basly ; Laur, Lessagary ; and Belle- 
wall, Goblet, Naquet has to stand a second 
ballot, his opponents, Bonneville and De- 
lombre, having a majority against him, 
Threo “moderate Republicans have been 
elected in the departments, constituting a 

‘he Chainber has voted an 
into the election of Picot against 









enqui 
Jules 


‘erry.—Saigon papers. 


Pasta 
Reapives vor THe Weex. 


(Thermometers in the open air in a shaded 
situation inthe English Settlement.) 


Fahr. Thermometer. 
in, 


Rainfall 
in inches, 






” Rainfall 
in inche 


Sicawoi weather report, 28th February : 
Yestorday the falling of the barometer 
continu the south till night, with 
variable winds blowing generally from E. 
Tt also egan to fall at Nagasaki. Sinco 
yesterday afternoon it hes been ris 
quickly atShenghai. TheN.E. monsoon will 
probably blow to-day with fresh breeze force 
in tho south, Cold weather here,—March 
Ist: Yesterday the barometer was quickly 
falling over Japan, chiefly at Tokio, whero 
it read 29.57 at 2 p.m., having fallen 0.8in. 
in 24 hours. It was decidedly rising all 
along the China coast with moderate winds 
from N. or N.E, To-day it remains high 
at Shanghai, “The same wind from N. or 
N.E. will probably continue along the coast, 
with fine weather here.—March 2d; On 
Saturday the barometer was rising all along 
the China coast and the N.E. monsoon was 
blowing in moderate winds or fresh breeze in 
the Formosa Channel, while the wind was 
light at Hongkong ; overcast weather all 
slong the south coast from Foochow to 
Hongkong. The barometer was also rising 
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over Japan, but it began to fall slowly at 
Shanghai yesterday at night. Probably 
fine and warmer weather, N.E. monsoon 
to continue along the south coast.—March 
3rd: The barometer has continued to fall 
at Shanghai and the fall was extending 
yesterday in the south by reason of the 
centre of high pressure travelling towards 
the East. The winds, light and variable 
at Shanghai, remained blowing from N.E. 
with moderate or light breeze, fine in the 
Formosa Channel. Fine weather probable. 
—March 4th: Yesterday the barometer 
was almost steady a little above the average 
along the south China coast, moderate or 
Tight breeze prevailing from N.E, Atnight 
aquick and unexpected rise of the baro- 
meter began at Shanghai. A similar rise 
was probably experienced about 24 hours 
before at Tientsin and will now extend to 
the south, Fresh or strong breeze from 
N.E. is probable in Formosa chaunel. 
Fine weather here, but cold and dry. 
—March 65th: On Tuesday the barome- 
ter was rising all along the China coasts, a 
atrong or, fresh breete, ‘blowing in the 
Formosa chanuel from N.E., and from N, 
‘along the Northern coast. The barometer 
was still falling at Tokio and remaining 
steady at Nagasaki. This morning the 
barometer is. slowly falling; ierate 
breeze from N.E. will probably con- 
tinue in the South. Fine and warm 
weather probable at Shanghai.—March 6th : 
Yesterday the barometer at the southern 
ports was rising till about noon, fresh or 
moderate breeze from N.E. blowing in the 
Formosa Channel. It was also rising over 
Japan, with a strong breeze from N. blow- 
ing at Tokio. At Shanghai the fall became 
more rapid during last night ; the weather 
is warmer but the atmosphere more damp. 
However a continuance of fine weather is 
probable. 

‘The average minimum of the thermo- 
meter in the Settlement in February was 
99°.9, the average maximum 52.7, and the 
mean 46°.3, against 34°.4, 47°34, and 
40°.69 respectively, in the same month of 
1889, The rainfall in February was 3.76 
inches, and rain fell measurably on 11 di 
againet 2.97 inches and 9 days in February, 
1889, and an average of 2.34 inches and 
74 days for the eight years 1882-89, 

‘A meeting of certain British residents, 
invited by H.B.M.’s Consul-General, was 
held at the British Consulate on Wednesday 
afternoon, Mr. P. J. Hughes in the chair, 
‘at which the Brogramme to be proposed to 

.H. the Duke of Connaught, for his 
to Shanghai on Easter Monday, was 
A large number of suggestions 

ding the unveiling of the 
statue of Sir Harry Parkes, an inspection 
of the volunteers, a public tiffin at the 
Country Club, a ‘race meeting, a public 
dinner at the Club, a Masonic dinner at the 
Masonic Hall, a ball, a fire-parade, etc., 
ete,, and finally, on the motion of Mr. C. 
‘Thorne, a committee was appointed to draw 
up a programme, consisting of the following 
gentlemen, with power to add to their 
number :—Messrs. R. E. Bredon, R. M. 
Campbell, W. V. Drummond, P. J. Hughes, 
5! Mae regor, J. I. Miller, J. G. Morrison, 
R, A. Mowat, Sir R. T. Rennie, and H. A. 
itchie. Mr. Hughes mentioned in his open- 
ing remarks that Mr. Bredon had kindly 
placed the R. C. Pingchin at the disposal of 
the Committee, for the purpose of convey- 
ing the Duke of Connaught and suite from 
or to Woosung, but the meeting seemed to 
consider that the Gut:laff was a more 
suitable vessel. The Committee remained 
after the meeting had dispersed, and decid- 
ed to invite Messrs. H. W. Daniel, C. J. 
Dudgeon, F, M. Gratton, and J. P. 
McBuen ‘to join them, and to insert the 
advertisement. 


We are glad to be able to announce that 
the sum required by Mr. Hanbury to be 
raised to enable the community to take 
advantage of his liberal offe/has been more 
than subscribed, and a telegram. has been 



























































sent to him to that effect. ‘The establish- 
ment of The Thomas Hanbury School 
and The Children’s Home is now acertainty. 
Subscriptions will still be thankfully re- 
ceived, for the furnishing and fitting-up 
of the new buildings, which will now 
be taken in hand, and ‘it is a pleasure to 
know that once again Shanghai has not 
been found wanting, when @ good work 
was in prospect. 

‘We learn that in reply to urgent requests 
by letter and telegram from. missionaries 
residing at or near Chowchun in Shantuvg, 
the Famine Relief Committee is sending to 
them a sum of Tis. 10,000 for relief pur- 
poses, in five instalments of Tis. 2,000 each. 
‘The missionaries there belong to the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission, and the money is 
sent to Mr. Nickalls (of that mission) 
through the Commissioner of Customs at 
Chefoo. ‘The distribution will be made 
under the supervision of Messrs. Nickalls, 
Jones, Forsyth, Harmon, Wills, and others, 
who have already done such excellent work 
in famine reliet as is shown in the Com- 
mittee’s report. The reports from nearly 
all the other places where relief has been 
given show a greatly improved state of 
affairs, and that while in parts great 
destitution exists there is no actual fainine. 

In the Peking Gazette of the 1st of 
February is a report from the Governor of 
Shantung announcing the closing of the 
breach in the Yellow River embankment 
at Hsichibfang; and in that of the 5th is a 
long memorial explaining the great superi- 
ority of the new mouth that the river has 
adopted, through which sea-going junks 
have been passing with perfect nse, 

In the Peking Gazette of the 23rd ultimo 
it is mentioned that in accordance with a 
report from the Governor of Auhui, the 
outgoing Shanghai Taotai, Kung Chao- 
yuan, is authorised to erect memorial arches 
‘at his home in the Hofei district to his 
great-grandfather, his four great-grand- 
mothers, his grandfather, and his two 
grandmothers, prompted by whose dying 
wishes he contributed Tis. 3,000 to the 
relief of the distress which recently pre- 
vailed in his native province. 

We hear from a correspondent that 
things at Tientsin are rather unsettled, 
owing to no conclusion having been come 
to in reference to the Ningpo tailor, whose 
body was still lying at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. ‘The relations refuse to accept leas 
than $2,000, and the Chékiang guild refuse 
to Keep their promise to make up that 
amount. The foreigners at Tientsin are 
very anxious that the Firebrand shall 
not be withdrawn at present, as they 
believe that but for her presence there 
might easily have been a riot, so little 
control does the Viceroy seem to have over 
the local authorities. 

‘The Chinese Times gives an account of 
the negotiations that have followed the 
recent accidental shooting of a Ningpo 
tailor at Tientsin. Acting on a hint from 
the Viceroy, the Chékiang guild which 
tad taken the matler up agreed to accept 
$1,000 compensation from Mr. Shaw and 
his friends, and make the sum up them- 
selves to $2,000 to be paid the bereaved 
family. Having agreed to this, they soon 
repudiated their own promise to subscribe, 
wealthy as they are, and have since been 
trying to get other foreigners to make up 
the sum. “Meanwhile the corpse is left at 
the Metropolitan Hotel in terrorem. The 
Times adds :—“ One concrete example like 
this is worth volumes of theory on the 
weakness of Chinese administration, more 
especially as it occurs in the jurisdiction of 
the one strong man in the empire. It is 
indeed strange that in Tientsin, to which 
the most important affairs of the empi 
are referred, the authorities should be un- 
able to dispose of a trumpery question at 
their very doors.”” 

‘The return-match at the Bowling Alley 
on Tuesday afternoon between Over Forty 
and Under Forty #as won by the veterans ; 
the former match was won by the Under 






































Forty team by 157 pins, while the veterans 
won the match on Tuesday by 105 pins. 

Mr. G. BMH. Plagfair, ate HM Acting 
Consul at Tamsui, arrived here on Monday 
in the Cass on his way to Chinkiang. 

Miss Ackermann’s numerous friends will 
de pleased to learn that her lecture cleared 
$271.54 above all expenses. This generous 
sum from Shanghai friends will help her 
past small places where the community 
will nut be avle to do so much. 











During the time the three great“cossting 
steamship companies were working under 
agreement with each other, passengera 

rt by 
By chat 
The only companies which 
each other's tickets are the 


with return tickets could go toa 
‘one company’s steamer, and return 
of another. 






day 
in a house close ‘to the Tien How Kung in 
Hongkew, and destroyed four Chinese 
houses. "The firemen had considerable 
difficulty in getting at it as it was eo far 
away from the hydrants and the Soochow 
Creek, but four streams were eventually: 
pisged on the flames, and it was not till 
1.30 a.m. that the firemen received orders 
to reel up. The origin of the fire is un- 
known, though it broke out in an occupied 
house, 

We are requested to state that the 
Seplications for shares not having been 
sufficiently numerous, the formation of the 
proposed Shanghai Hotel Company, Limit 
ed, is to be abandoned for the present. 
‘The deposits of intending shareholders will 
be returned without delay. 

Captain Dowling, of the Merionethshire, 
met with a rather unpleasant accident on 
Wednesday night. He was returning to 

is steamer at the Pootung Wharves, when 
is sampan was tun into or capsized by the 
wash of by a steam launch.He was thrown 
into the water and drifted some distance 
feom the boat before he was picked up. 
Unfortunately Captain Dowling cannot re- 

nise the launch that caused the accident, 

We hear from Swatow that the Club 
Ball there on the 18th ult. (to celebrate 
the Club's twenty-fifth anniversary) was a 
great success, particularly the cofillon, 
which was led by Mr. Bjérnsen, a son of 
the great Norwegian poet. Mr. Rhein, 
Chargé a’ A faires for Holland, was returning 
to Shanghai greatly improved in health. 

The sailor Bernard, who was placed in 
the hands of the Spanish authorities after 
having been committed for trial on a charge 
of the manslaughter of Capt. O'Brien, of 
the Sea Swallow, is now in Manila, where 
he was to be finally dealt with, but no infor- 
i to his fate has reached here, 
Wanamaker, the U.S. Postmaster- 
General, is. emphatically a businees man : 
what would he think if he knew that the 
American mail—which arrived at Shang- 
hai one day at 9 p.m., after a very quick 
run of 23 da; from Sau Francisco— 
was not distributed till just before noon 
the following day? Some of the surplus 
under which. the U.S. Treasury groans 
might well be used in providing the Consul- 
General here with proper postal machinery. 

‘The Kiangpiau was sold at auction on 
Friday morning by Messrs. Wheelock & Co, 
for Tis. 6,300. “Bidding commenced at 
‘Tis. 3,000 and rose by Tis. 250 bide 
Tis. 6,000 was reached. The purchaser is 
a native. 

An American telegram brings the start- 
ling news that M. Constans is about to 
withdraw from the French Cabinet, to be 
made Governor of Algeria. 

At the Mixed Court on Friday, a Han- 
Kow native was charged on suspicion of 
kidnapping a Chinese woman. It appears 
the man kept the woman on board the Pao 
Hwa for two days, and took four men to 
look at her, it is said with a view to 
their purchasing her. The suspicions of 
the captain of the steamer having been 
aroused, he gave information to the police 
and the man was arrested. The case was 
however dismissed, 
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At the Mixed Court on Saturday, a native 

who had been employed on board the 
Sachsen was charged with having stolen 
from people on bvard that vessel a number 
of articles which were found in his poses- 
sion. He was convicted and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. Four men were 
charged with stealing cotton yarn from the 
Associated Wharves. One was sentenced 
to two months’, one to one month's, and 
fone to two weeks’ imprisonment. The 
fourth was ordered to find security. 

The first three prizes in the Manila 
Lottery this month have fallen to numbers 
21,901 ; 23,724 ; and 16,246. 

‘The Poochi returned to Shanghai yester- 
day from Tientsin, and we have been enabled 
to obtain the following items with regard 
to her trip. She left Shanghai at 5.45 #.m. 
on 25th February, and ed Shaweishan 
at nvon iu company with the Mechili 
Toouan. At Lu.m. on the 26th N.E. breeze 
and cloudy weather, at noon moderate 
breeze from E, and cloudy. At 1 a.m. on 
27th, overcast weather, midnight’ light 
northerly wind and fine ; 10 a.m, Chefoo 
Bluabeam,; 1 p.m.,fresh breeze from north- 
wardand hazy weather ; 2.15 p.n., blowing 
Tard with nasty oross sea ; 5:30, came to 
anchor; iniduight, heavy gusts fromN.N.E.; 
Lam, on the 28th, gale unabating, 11.45 
a.m, weather moderating, got under weigh, 
having been st anchor 20 hours 15 minutes. 
La.m, Ist March, light S.W. wind, 4.10 
a.m. came to anchor, 10 a.m. proceeded 
and crossed Taku Bar, At 11 turned back 
owing to insufliciency of water and an- 
chored ; 9.45 p.m. proceeded and crossed 
Bar at 11,20 p.m., and arrived at Tientsin, 
making fast to the wharf at 8.15 a.m. on 
the 2nd. On the rd at 6.15 a.m, left for 
Shanghai, arriving at destination at 11 a.m. 
onthe 6th, Leaving out the Peiping, which 
left Shanghai some days before the Shang- 
hai steamers did, the Poochi was the first 
vessel up to Tientsin this season, as she 
tus Teen for the past five years, The 
Tungchow got to a at 6 p.m. on 
Sunday, and the Fungshu at 7 am. on 
Monday. On Monday night the Poochi 
met the Huean 60 miles from Taku, and at 

a.m. on Tuesday the Koteshing and 
Hsinyii nearly abreast of each other 150 
miles from the Bar, ‘The Poochi brought 
down Tls, 700,000 ; of this sum Tis. 87,860 
gold. ‘The first vessels to arrive 
‘u this season were—Chenhai, 23rd 
February ; Peiping, 2 p.m. 26th; ‘Tung- 

3p. Q7th'; ‘Teona, 10.80 aa, 

Poochi, 4.10 a.m. on the Ist; Fung- 
shun, Yiksang and Pechili on night of 28th 
February and Ist March ; and the Wuchang 
at 10,30 am. on the Ist. The Peipin 
discharged her cargo at the Tongku 
‘Wharf and left for Chefoo on the Ist with 
coals, but did not get out on account of the 
tides being so low. On the day the Twngchow 

ved the Bar sigaale showed 11 fect 6 
finches, and up to the Iat instant the water 

adually decreased, showing 9 feet 6 in., 

feet Gin., and 7’ feet 6 in., while the 
morning tide of the 1st instant was only 7 
feet. 

Sugar refining is a good business in 
Hongkong. The accounts of the China Sugar 
Refiuing Company, Ld., just published in 
the Hongkong papers, shew a net profit for 
the past year of $409,965.91 on a paid-up 
capital of $1,500,000; and the directors 
propose to pay a dividend now of 15 per 
cent. making 25 per cent. for the year ; 
and this in the face of the fact that the 
Swatow Refinery belonging to the Company 
ia lying idle, owing to there being no 
prospect of working it to advantage. 

‘At the general meeting of the Hongkong 
Rope Manufacturing Co., Ld., held in 
Hongkong on the 2ist ult., Mr. W. 
Forbes in the chair, the chairman remark- 
ed that he had little fear but that 1890 
would be as good a year as 1889 for the 
company. ‘The report and accounts were 
adopted, and the usual formal business 
transacted. 
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‘From Hongkong papers received on Mon- 
day we learn that Sir William Des. Veoux 
had telegraphed from Singapore that he 
was already much better.—The treaty 
‘between England and China re the Sikkim- 
Tibet dispute is expected to be settled 
immediately.—There was a dead heat for 
second in the Feochow Cup between Myth 
Leap Year.—It is reported that the 
Chinese government has offered to open 
Chungking to foreign trade, provided the 
right to send steamers there is relinquished, 
and the British government is expected to 
accept the offer, for a time at least. 

‘The Japan Gazette states that Mr. Au- 
gustine Heard, of Massachusetts, was 
nominated on 27th January to be U.S. 
Minister Resident and Cousul-General in 
Corea. 

We take the following from the Hiogo 
News of the 2nd ult.:—Captain Vimont, 

‘M. s.8, Melbourne, displayed one 
test, pieces of seamanship seen 
in Kobe for a long time when he took his 
vessel out from the pier yesterday after- 
noon ; even for a Messageries boat it was a 
workmanlike proceeding. 
pointing in-shore, in the inuer berth, and 
the Kashgar lying across his stern, he 
turned his vessel round off the Camber, 
ran her across the head of the pier and 
astern of the Kashgar, turned her again off 
the boat-house, and ateamed out across the 

ier-head with just a foot to spare between 
Rimself and the piles. For a long vessel 
like the Melbourne the calculation of the 
distances was remarkable. 

‘The Yokohama Maru, which arrived here 
on Tuesday, brought dates from Yokohama 
to the 26th ult. A smart shock of earth- 
quake, lasting only a few seconds, was 
experienced on the 24th.-—All the political 

ties and clubs in the Kumamoto Pre- 
fecture were dispersed and closed by the 
authorities on the 20th.—A Japanese re- 
cently returned from Hawaii says that 
“three Chinamen will do the work of five 
Japanese, but where fidelity and honesty 
are taken i awarded 
to Japa 
castles are to be sold at once; that of Utsu- 
nomiya for 3,700 yen, and that of Matsumoto 
for 6,000,—The Photographic Society had 
a lantern séance on the 22nd ult., at which 
there was a large attendance of mem- 
bers and visitors. It was terminated pre- 
maturely by an anfortunate mistake of 
the operator, which might almost be a 
practical joke. He threw the words *‘Good 
night” on the screen before the slides had 
all been shewn, and the audience rose and 
were out of the hall before there was time 
to explain.—Dr. Grifiis attacks Sir Edwin 
Arnold vigorously for his airy remark 
that what Japan has taken from America 
is her flour and petroleum.—The Gazette 
states that Captain Metcalf, late of the 
Oceanic, is likely to be appointed Lloyd’s 
Surveyor at San Francisco.—The Herald 
says that Count Mitkiewicz, who we thought 
was dead, is still working at his Chinese 
schemes with the support of Li Hung chang 
and the Chinese Minister to Washington.— 
‘The Emperor is having a state carriage, to 
cost 32,000 yen, constructed for him by a 
well-known native cosch-maker at Osaka, 
It is to be ready next month.—Our usual 
Kobe files have not reached us this time. 

‘The Japan Herald says :—The rules re- 
specting the new Imperial Diet have be 
compiled and are to be published, and it is 
settled that it will be opened on about the 
jIst November next. From the arrange- 
| ments about the payments of members, it 
seems that they are not to receive 800 yen 
per annum, but are to be paid yen 2.20 per 





















































yen per annum,.—Some changes are to 





occur in the U.S. Asiatic Squadron. Con- 
trary to expectation, the Marion has re- 
ceived orders to proceed home. As she 


was only re-commissigned in November 
1887, this is rather unéxpected, more par- 





ticularly as the Charleston, which was 


With his head | ¥' 


during the sessions, or at the rate of | Cos 





expected to come out here as flagship, will 
not, it appears, do so, but will join the 
Pacific squadron. This will leave Admiral 
Belknap with only four ships, two of which, 
the Monocacy and Palos are not cruising 
vessels, and as, under orders from home, 
the Admiral is obliged to keep one vessel 
always at Chemulpo, the disposable vessels 
are sadly reduced. The Marion will leave 
Shanghai for Nagasaki on the 23rd instant, 
and at the latter port she will meet the 
‘Swatara, which leaves Chemulpo on the 
same date. On meeting they will exchange 
paymasters, after which the Stoatara re- 
turns to Chemulpo, and the Marion will 
return home, but whether she will call at 
Yokohama is, we believe, not yet settled. 
The Monocacy is under orders to proceed 
to Canton. Capt. Cromwell, who arrived 
by last American mail, relieved Capt. 
cNair in command of the Omaha on the 
16th instant, the orders of Capt. Perkins 
to that vessel having been revoked. Capt. 
Cromwell joined tho service in September, 
1857, was made a Commander in October, 
1874, and a Captain in the course of last 
ear, 
‘The following extract from the Japan 
Mail gives a valuable indication of the 
progress of the Christianization of Jepa 
‘rom the Statistics of Missions and 
siouary work in Japan for the year 1869, 
published by Rev. H. Loomis, we gather a 
good deal of information as to the present 
state of missions in the empire, though, 
great difficulty being experienced in ob- 
taining complete reports, the total mem- 
bership of all the Churches may probably 
be estimated to be about ten per cent. 
greater than the number now given. Tho 
following table summarises the details of 
the report: 


























































1888, 1888, 
Married male Missionaries 150 166 
Unmarried male Mi 

aries. 7 34 
Unmarri 

aries. . 18h a7 
Stations where” Mission: 

aries reside 72 84 
Out-stations where no Mis. 

sionaries reside. 24 448 
Organised Churches 94 
Churches wholly self-sup- 

porting . 92 153 
Churches ‘partially’ self: 

supporting: evn 187 wh 
Baptised aduit Converts, 

1889 6,959 5,007 
Baptised Children. 728 '535 
Receptions by letter 442-365, 

ions : 3654 
Exclusioi 352286 
Deaths 161 351 
Present 25,514 31,181 
Boye Boarding Schools 15 18 

jolars of Boys’ Boardin, 

Schools 2,704 2,908 

39 51 
4,249 
56 
269 
é 10,297 
Sunday Schools 295 ’350 
Sunday School Scholars: 16,634 21,597 
‘Theological Schools. 4 7 
‘Theological students 287 275 
Native Ministers . 42 135, 
‘Unordained preas 
elpers 257 439 
Colporteurs 8 1 
Schools for 3 3 
Pupils in above. 92 46 
Bible-women. 70 1% 
Schools for nurses. 1 1 
Pupils in same u 2 
Hospitals . 2 3 
In-patients treated : 288 437 
Dispensaries . 4 9 
Patients treated 17,279 14,057 





tions of native 





nt 
Christians for all pur- yen, yen. 
poses during the year ...64,454.70 53,503.18 
Nore.—In the contributions by native 
Christians during the year 1888 was included 
a donation of yen 30,000 to the Doshisha at 
joto. Ordinary contributions show an in- 
crease in 1889 over 1888 of yen 19,048,43, 
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Miscellaneous Article. 





THE CHOICE OF CHICAGO. 
Srd March. | 
the next it International Ex-| 
ion, as it is called in Europe, or, 
World’s Fair, as American writers, with 
a laudable -preference for the Saxon 
element in our language, rather call it, is | 
to be held at Chicago and not at New| 
York, is a very remarkable decision. | 
There were obviously good reasons for ; 
holding the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876 at Philadelphia. That Exhibition 
commemorated the expiry of a hundred | 
years from the date of the Declaration of 
the Independence of the United States, 
and as that event took place at Philadel- | 
phi it was quite fitting that it should | 

e commemorated there, nor could New 
York make any effective remonstrance 
to the suggestion. But the coming | 
Exhibition is to commemorate the expiry 
of four hundred years from the date 
of the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus, and there is nothing in the 
nature of things to recommend its being | 
held at a town which is hardly older 
then the foreign settlement of Shanghai, | 
and which is about a thousand miles) 
from the seaboard. It seems to go with- 
out saying that a great national or 
international exhibition should be held 
at the capital of the country giving it, | 
and up to to-day, while Washington has | 
been the political capital of the United 
States, New York has been recognised | 
unquestionably as the Empire City 
of the Union. Even Bishop Berkeley 
would never have dreamed that before | 
the end of the nineteenth century we 
should see such a striking illustration 
of his prophecy that “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” 

‘The vast majority of the visitors 
to any great exhibition, national or 
international, must necessarily be of 
the people of the country in which 
it is held. Even at Paris last year, 
though the French are not a travellin; 

pleas the Americans ae, aud though 

aris is the city in all Europe, even in 
all the world, most visited by strangers, 
the great. patrons of its exhibition were 
the French themselves. Under this 
consideration the U.S. Con, has 
done well to place the new World’s Fair 
considerably more to the westward than 
the last one was. Even yet foreigners 
hardly realise how far to the westward 
of the Atlantic the centre of population 
has moved in the United States. New 
York is in longitude 74° West, and in 
1790 the centre of population in the 
United States was in longitude 76°, or 
only two degrees westward of New 
York. The centre has been moving 
westward at the rate of between four 
aud miles a year in the hundred years 
that have elapsed since 1790, and in 
1880, the date of the last census it 
was in longitude 84°40’ west, while 
the longitude of Chicago is 87°40’; 
so that the centre was in 1880 10°. 
40’ from New York and only 3° 
from Chicago, and the census to be 











taken this year will undoubtedly shew | that has driven the Republican party 
still more favourably to Chicago. But | into proposing a large expenditure 
this is only one consideration. It has’ on the construction of ships of war. 
Jong been objected to New York by| Against this Western indifference is 
writers at rival capitals, that it is not! working the desire of American manu- 
an American city at all, that it is a’ facturers to take a firmer position on 
sort of cosmopolitan congeries in no’ foreign markets, and’ here they camot 
sense representative of the great Am- afford to ignore New York, which will 


erican idea, and inspired by but luke-| always represent to foreigners the 


warm patriotism. ‘The old story of capital of the United States They, at 
the public meeting that was hield at’ least, if they come to the States af. all 
the time of the Rebellion to urge| to see the Exhibition, will find ita little 
the government to a more vigorous difficult to understand why it is held 
Prosecution ahs war, in hich after | mon country form tustead of at the 
a German, an Irishman, and a Jew chief city of the Union. 

successively sddressed the audience, a! 
native American asked to be allowed 
to say a few words, and was howled 
down as having no rights at a public | 
meeting in New York, is not, forgot- | 3rd March. 
ten; and when the New York journals| Ir has been known for some time to 
claim that their city is the proper | those who take the trouble to keep 
place for the World’s Fair, as being, themselves informed on such matters 
the wealthiest city in the Union, they’ that the directors of the Hongkong and 
are asked why with all their wealth Shanghai Banking Corporation coutem- 
they have never completed their monu- pee increasing the capital of the 
ments to Washington and Grant.| Bank At the revent half yearly moot, 
Chicago has successfully objected, tuo, | ing, an account of which will be found 
that there is no space for the exhibition 7 ae column, oe Shaiea au, Mr, 
at New York, and there is ample room | W. H. Forbes, explained what it is pro- 
and verge enough at Chicago, whose | posed to do. ‘The share capital is to be 
railroad facilities are at least equal ®| raised to the limit allowed by the 





THE EXPANSION OF THE LOCAL 
BANK. 


those of New York. ordinance, ten million dollars ; and this, 

All who have watched the progress of | with the concomitant addition to the 
the United States in the last twenty , reserve fund from the premium at which 
years have marked how the centre of, we presume the shares will be issued, will 
ower as well as of population has| make the local bavk the most powerful 
been moving westward. Agriculture, | English institution of the kind out of 
as we have seen, is rapidly deserting | Loudon. Mr. Forbes was justified by 
the Eastern States for the more gue results, undoubtedly, in the glowing 
surroundings in the West. While! terms in which he spoke of the Bank, 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia! and in his remark that no original 
still keep the lead in literature and art,’ shareholder could have any cause to 
they are being run hard by their west- | regret his investmeut. ‘The bank has 
ern rivals, Chicago and Cleveland, while | been favoured, first by its monopoly, 
in invention the West has long out- | it being kuown that the home govern~ 
stripped the East; or we should rather | ment has refused to grant again 
say what was the West aud is now the | any such charter as that porsessed by 
centre. In polities these same Western | the Hougkong Bank, aud secondly by 
States hold the coutrol, and Ohio and good fortune: for it has survived oc- 
Indiana are more active forces than | casional acts of mismanagement and 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. From | recklessness that would have ruined a 





this results one very serious change ; 
that tle United States is losing, or is 
acquiescing with little discontent in its 
loss of, its position as a great maritime 
power. ‘The destruction of the mer- 
cantile navy of the States by the 
Alabamaand her consorts,to which some 
anti-English writers still’ attribute the 
decline of the prominence of the stars 
and stripes on the broad seas, has not 
been recovered from because the po 

has been transferred from the mari- 






time to the inland population; and, 


the average Western man cares no- 
thing that his country should take a 
high position in a sphere of which 
he knows nothing. He will pay no at- 
tention in Congress to schemes for 


rehabilitating <he mercantile navy of | 


his country by subsidies on the one 
hand, or by a change in the navigation 
laws on the other; and it is only the 
desire to find outlets for the employ- 
ment of the surplus, and defer the 
inevitable amelioration of the Tariff, 





imilar institution at home. Notwith- 
standing this, so popular have its oblig- 
inguess, its enterprise, its liberality, and 
, its universal readiness to accommodate 
jits constituents made it, that during 

the quarter of a century ofits existence 
it has paid an average dividend of 113 
| per cent per annum, exclusive of a few 
bonuses, and accumulated a reserve fund 
| which amounts now to $4,600,000. The 
| directors may be trusted to realise the 
extra responsibility which the increase of 
capital will throw upon their shoulders, 
‘and to avoid by increased care the 

mistakes which have chequered the 
satisfaction of the shareholders in the 
past. Competition for the business 
that has been so profitable to the bank 
in the past is naturally increasing, but 
with its excellent staff, of whose services 
| we wonder that no acknowledgment was 
| made at the meeting, and the other ad- 
vant it has, we have no doubt that 
it will do as well with its enhanced 
| capital as it has done hitherto, 
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SHANGHAI AS A MONEY 
DISTRIBUTOR. 
4th March. 


ux Customs Gazette gives increased 


[which sends only about $20,000 to 
| Hongkong; but in Swatow no less a 
jsum than” 700,000 dollars is 

|with from the people's store, chiefly, | 


1 


are the most productive at present and 
next come the Manchurian. 

In the northem provinces dollars are 
very little known and silver is the 


facilities in its newest form for obser- | it must be supposed, to obtain opium / favourite medium of payment for commo~ 


ving the part taken by Shanghai in 
receiving and distributin 


‘as an indulgence ; for looking into 


dities. In consequence of this, Shanghai 


treasure. !the table of imports we find’ that/| sent to Newchwang during the quarter 


Phe treasure tables of the Customs , Swatow received 1,859 piculs of opium | half a million taels of uncoined silver 


Gazette mark the movements of gold, 
sycee, dollars and copper cash. ‘These 
four elements of Chinese currency are not 
‘only constantly circulating from hand 
to hand. ‘They are a part of the freight 
of steamers bringing profit to the mer- 
chant, and as swtch find their place in 
the quarterly returns of trade of the 


Imperial Maritime Customs. ‘The most | 
striki 


ing feature is the flow of dollars to 
Shanghai, which at present amounts to 
about five millions in three months. 
‘Against this large amount only about 
80,000 are sent away again by steamer. 
The five millions, in addition to the 
facility they give to Shanghai for con- 
ducting commerce, as for example in 
buying sycee to send to the north, go 
to increase the circulating medium in 
the silk districts, in Soochow, in Hang- 
chow, and in other large cities of Kiang- 
stt and the adjoining provinces, Of 
the five millions, more than three come 
from Hongkong and Macao aid 170,000 
direct from America. Ningpo sends 
more than half a million dollars to 
Shanghai in three months, while Wen- 
chow sends 120,000 and Foochow 
150,000. Amoy and Swatow together 
part with 350,000 more. ‘There is no 
corresponding movement of dollars to 
or from the ports of the north or of the 
Yangtze river. This constant flow of 
perhaps twenty million dollars a year 
shews that central China, especially in 
its eastern part, urgently needs dollars 
to assist in its trade. ‘There are parts 
where the Carolus dollar is in demand 
and the Mexican dollar is not wanted, 
but in the rich Soochow plain a decided 
vartiality is shewn for Mexicans. In 
Foochow a million dollars were parted 
with to Hongkong during the last quar- 
tor, shewing that north Fukien is will- 
ing to lose that amount from its cur- 
reney for the sake of the opium 
smoker's gratificatioy. Foochow imports 
1,100 piculs of Indisn opium in three 
months. The fact is similar in Formosa; 
‘Yamsui sends in thee months 50,000 
dollars to Hongkong, and'Takow as many 
more, Formosa must have her thou- 
saud piculs of the Indian drug in 
one quarter of a year and diminish her 
store of accumulated wealth in pro- 
rtion. Very likely the $200,000 which 
Formosa sends to Amoy may also 
be chiefly set down to the love of 
opium. ‘The Chinese in Formosa have 
now smoked opium for more than a 
century anda half, for it must be re- 
membered that the first imperial edict 
against the sale of opium for smoking 
was made because of the spread of that 
habit in Formosa 160 years ago. When 
Auoy and Swatow preseut their statis- 
tics, export of dollars to pay for opium 
is still the chief fact calling for remark. 
‘This is not so much in regard to Amoy, 





‘from Hongkong, and paid 57,000 
| Haikwan taels of opium duty. Opium | 
j then is the great deranger of finance in 
the eastern portion of Canton province 
| aud the neighbouring part of Kiangsi. 
In Canton city, representing the central 
and northern portion of the province | 
land the adjoining prefectures of 
Hunan and Kuangsi, the most striking 
feature is the absorption of dollars from | 
Hongkong, amounting to more than a 
million during the Inst quarter. The 
receipt of opium from Hongkong was 
during. the same time 3,300 piculs. 
The people there want dollars and 
will not part with them, preferring to 
pay for opium in other ways. Hainan 
is like Formosa in its habits but on a 
smaller scale. parting with $150,000 to 
Hongkong in return for 160 piculs of 
opium. So it is with Pakhoi, which, 
situated on the south-western coast of 
the province of Canton, sends $240,000 
to Hongkong, receiving from it in return 
280 piculs of opium. ‘Thus the regular 
jgrowth of trade allows the Kiangsu 
| people to absorb twenty millions of dollars 
in a year to facilitate the operations of 
commerce, and those of the Canton 
region about four millions, In all at 
the present time China is absorbing 
somewhere about twenty-four millions 
of dollars in a year, so far as we can 
judge approximately by a single quarter- 
ly number of the Customs Gazette. 

In regard to gold, at the present time 
Shanghai is sending away every three 
months to Europe an amount whose 
equivalent is 187,000 Haikwan taels 
and to India 280,000 Haikwan taels. 
Including smaller amouuts such as 
20,000 taels’ worth of gold to Hong- 
kong, China is at present parting with 
hoarded gold aud the produce of mines 
to the extent of about two million Hai- 
kwan taels in a year. All. this or 
almost all comes fiom the north. ‘Phere 
is 131,000 taels’ worth from the Man- 
churian gold mines, and fifty-seven 
thousand taels’ worth from the Chefoo 
gold mines, but the inain part of the 
export is from Peking, which amounts 
to five hundred thousand taels. ‘There 
is evidence here that the European 
demand for gold affects the rich fami- 
lies in Peking to this extent at the 
present time, and wealthy people among 
the higher classes are learning now to 
study the rates of exchange, and make 
profit by the diminution of their gold 

joardings. According to the tables 
Shanghai has received other amounts 
of gold during the quarter to the extent 
of 77,000 Haikwan taels. ‘This is 
chiefly from Corea, which has sent from 
her gold mines 254,000 dollars’ worth of 
gold, of which 134,000 went to Japan and 
120,000 were shipped to China. Thus 





to pay for beans, oak-leaf silk and gold. 
To ‘fientsin Shanghai sent 575,000 
taels of silver to pay for samshu, straw- 
braid, boots and shoes, gold, woel, felt, 
skins, and medicines. ‘lo Chefoo she 
sent 86,000 taels chiefly for beans, 
beancake, vermicelli and gold. Up the 
Yangtze river Shanghai sent during the 
last quarter 400,000 taels to Hankow 
to pay for tea, tobacco, medicines, silk, 
oil, vegetable tallow and wood. She 
also sent 53,000 taelsto Ningpo, ‘receiving 
in return tea, medicines, silk piece goods 
and fish, Shanghai has during’ the 
closing mouths of last year also been 
sending to Europe and’ India 68,000 
taels of silver each. Should any one 
ask from what places Shaughai received 
the silver amounting to nearly two 
million taels which she has distributed, 
it may be replied that $70,000 tacls 
came from America aud half a million 
from the Straits Settlements. Hongkong 
sent her 70,000, and Japan 180,000. 
Of the river ports Chinkiang sent her 
40,000 taels, and Wulu 60,000 taels. 
But Shanghai sends away by steamer 
much more uncoined silver than she 
receives. ‘The difference for three months 
is not less than a million and a half 
taels. She therefore draws upon some 
Tioarded stock of silver near at hand. 
The key to this is found in the circum- 
stance that dollars are rapidly taking 
the place of sycee silver in the hoards 
of Kiangsu people. ‘The northern 
trader likes uucoined silver best and he 
obtains it. He can conduct his mer- 
cantile transactions without the dollar. 
So with the Haukow trader. ‘The 
native owners of medicine and tea 
prefer sycee to dollars, aud Kiangsu to 
please them makes an exchange of hourd- 
ed sycee for dollars whenever the supply 
from America and the Straits proves to 
be insufficient. At the southern ports 
too, when there is an export of 
dollars this is the most likely to 
be the reason. It is not that the 
southern merchant begins to tire of 
dollars or that the southern provinces 
cease to absorb them; the cause is partly 
found in the demand for sycee at Shang- 
hai. When western and northern com- 
modities are brought there by steamers, 
Shanghai has to pay for them in a cur- 
rency acceptable to the northern and 
western trader. Sycee is bought with 
dollars in Shanghai, where the bankers 
can find it in the neighbouring cities. 
For instance Swatow, louging for] the 
opium which satisfies her craving after 
a forbidden indulgence, sends 420,000 
of her hoarded dollars to Hongkoug to 
buy it, and Hongkong shifts them as 
cargo to Shanghai. here the banker 
changes them for sycee, which is desir- 
ed in preference to dollars at Newchwang, 





it appears that the Corean gold mines 


Tientsin, and Hankow. In the three 
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Manchurian provinces represented by 
Newchwang foreign opium is not want- 
ed, and hence the people there are able 
quietly to absorb about two million 
taels of sycee silver in a year in return 
for their produce, and as a fund to buy 
cotton goods from England and Ameri- 
ca. So it is with Tientsin. Sycee 
there is chan; for wood, gold, felt 
and skins. kow in the same way 
pays her tea cultivators with the sycee 
which Shanghai sends. ‘Thus Shanghai 
is shewn to be the real centre round 
which the money circulation of the 
whole country revolves. Shanghai 
stands between the north, the west, and 
the south, and adjusts the money circu- 
lation so as to satisfy the demands of 
each. 





THE VISIT 
OF THE CONNAUGHTS.—I. 
6th Murch. 

‘I'ux course which has been adopted by 
Mr, Hughes in making arrangements 
for the approaching visit of the Duke 
aud Duchess of Connaught seems to us 
to be peculiarly adapted to make the 
reception of our distinguished visitors a 
faasco. To call a private meeting of a 
few British residents selected by himself 
and elect from them a committee of 
ten, all British subjects aud three of 
them British officials, seems as if it was 
intended to indicate that their royal 
highnesses’ vas uot to Shanghai, 
but to that 1; section of it of which 
the British ““Cousul-General is the 
head. ‘lo argue that this is right, 
because when other distinguished vi 
tors have come to Shanghai, their en- 
tertainment has been left entirely in 
the hands of their nationals, is, it seems 
to us, a mistake, even if the fact were 
accurately stated; but, to take two cases 
that occur readily, the Duke of Genoa 
and General Grant were both the guests 
of the whole community. It seems to 
us not ouly ungracious to ignore our 
fellow-residents of other nationali- 
ties, but to involve a very serious 
difficulty. In whatever is done to en- 
tertain our visitors, all nationalities 
have to be called upon; the volun- 
teers and the fire brigade are neither 
of them exclusively British; all our 
clubs are cosmopolitan; and if the 
Duke is to be asked to unveil the statue 
of Sir Harry Parkes, he will find that 
the Chairman of that Committee is an 
American. The Municipal Council, 
which will of course be called upon to 
assist in whatever it is decided to do, 
is a cosmopolitan institution. Wecan- 
not understand a committee of residents 
of which the majority are not officials 
agreeing to such a hole-and-corner way 
of tendering the hospitality of Shanghai 
to a distinguished guest as this is; and 
we should not be surprised if the Duke 
were to reply that he is coming to visit 
Shanghai, and not to visit exclusively 
the British community in Shanghai. 

















CHINA IN THE TIMES. 

6th March. 
Cxiva looms so large in our horizon 
here that we are apt to feel perhaps a 
little resentful if Chinese affairs do not 
get a corresponding share of public 
attention at home. Yet we know that 
this can hardly be, even in the big 
gooseberry season. Indeed five years 
ago a riot took place at a ‘I'reaty Port 
in which every foreign house but one 
was gutted, and the foreigners barely 
escaped with their lives, yet, as far as 
we then read and can now recollect, not 
asingle paragraph on the subject ap- 
peared in any home paper. 


as “the Tsiangkun was invested with 
the higher title of ‘l'sungtuh,” “the 
boating population and actors fill the 
position of slaves from which they are 
only relieved by taking the Siutsai 
degree, which never happens with regard 
to the former, and rarely in the case of 
the latter,” “the revenue derived from 
foreign Customs exceeds tive millions 
sterling, now that the lidin [likin gener- 
ally] is paid as part of the import duty.” 
By far the greater number of entries 
consist of extracts from papers and 
iodicals published or written out 
ere. These are either quoted verbatim 


We refer,{or have been previously adapted — 


it is perhaps needless to say, to the! probably by the Central News Agency. 


Weénchow Riot of 1885. Things seem, | 


however, to have since improved. A 
fair gauge of the amount of interest 
taken nowadays in Chinese matters is 
afforded by the length and number of 
the entries under the word China in the 
index to the Times Weekly Edition for 
the past year. ‘The index occupies 
thirty-five columns, of which. little 
over half a column is devoted to China, 
France and India each engage nearly 
two columns, Ireland a column and three 
uarters, Germany half a column less, 
Russia three-fourths and Japan one- 
fifth of a column, 

‘There were only three leading articles, 
properly socalled, on Chinesesubjects, but 
in addition to these we find six contri- 
buted original papers. ‘The leaders are 
on the New T'runk Railway, (September 
13th) the Trade of China (September 


27th) and the recognition of foreign aid | R.A. 


in Famine Relief (December 27th). The 
first is based on a coutributed paper on 
the railway Memorials of Chang Chih- 
tung and Liu Ming-ch‘uan, the second 
on the Customs Returns for 1888, and 
the third on the news, which about that 
time had reached London, of the 
Emperor's assent to Viceroy ‘I'séug’s 
roposal to bestow a button on Mr. 
rummond and honorary tablets (or 
what an Australian paper facetiously 
called “the Son of Heaven's post- 
cards”) on the most distinguished con- 
tributors to the relief fund. Allusion 
is made in the last article to the shely- 
ing of the ‘Trunk Railway scheme, con- 
cerning which scheme the editors had 
at first been, aud not unnaturally, 
exceedingly jubilant. ‘The other origi- 
nal papers ‘are on Roman Catholic 
Missionaries (January 4th), a sketch 
of the means taken to weaken the 
French Protectorate ; on Protestant 
Mission Work (May 31st)—a compila- 
tion from the Chinese Recorder ; on the 
Navigation of the Upper Yangtze (June 
21st)—a review of the Kuling affair from 
the beginning; on the Goverument of 
China (Oct. 4th, and 11th), and on the 
Emperor and his Father, Oct. 4th. ‘These 
papers seem to be all from the same hand, 
except that on the Government of China, 
a bit (or rather several bits, for it is 
tediously long) of scissors and paste 
work worthy of Mr. Boulger or Mr. W. B. 
Dunlop. Unlike the other contributions 
it is written by some one at home, a 
fact betrayed by a dozen little slips such 





‘Phis system of adaptation is perhaps 
necessary, but it is occasionally carried 
a little too far. There is a short account, 
for instance, of the fire at the Temple 
of Heaven, in which it is stated, correct- 
ly enough, that the building destroyed 
was the blue-tiled shrine containing the 
Imperial ‘Tablets. But the adaptor 
spoils everything by explaining that 
“owing to this unfortunate accident the 
sacrifice on the altar by fire of a bullock, 
though it will be performed at the usual 
time, must take place in the open air”— 
the fact being, of course, that the burnt 
offerings are always and necessarily 
cousuined in the open air, and in quite 
a different part of the 'emple enclosure. 
‘The papers extracts from which are 
acknowledged this year are the China 
Review, the Chinese Recorder, the Chi- 
nese Times, the Journal of the C.B. 
.AS.,the London and China Telegraph, 
and the W.-C. Herald. Often, however, 
the debt is only admitted to be to. 
“China papers” or, more vaguely still, 
“the mail from Chiva.” Our trans- 
lations from the vernacular press and 
the Peking Gazette are availed of to a 
considerable extent, and the Consular 
‘Trade Reports have been largely over- 
hauled. Excerpts are given from the 
British Consular Reports for Chiukiang, 
Canton, ‘Tientsin, Hankow, Ichang, 
Ningpo and Shanghai, from the Ameri- 
can ‘Heport for ‘Tientsin, the French for 
Canton, and the Customs Yellow books 
on Tea, on Native Opium in Manchuria, 
on Silk, aud on the general trade of - 
China for 1888. 

What after all we are chiefly con- 
cerned to note, however, is the nature 
and amount of China news provided by 
the past year's Times. Besides the dis- 
cursus on Missionaries, the Kuliny, 
Prince Chun and the Grand Trunk 
Railway we have as news items the 
erection of a new Peitang Cathedral at 
Pekitig ; Quong art's visit to Canton ; 
the riots at Chinkiang and, later, the 
compensation paid ; the appointment of 
a new Minister to England ; the mar- 
riage of the Emperor (a very brief 
account) aud the banquet to the Foreign 
Representatives; honours to Sir R. Hart's 
ancestors ; completion of the Langson- 
Lung-chow telegraph ; the great storm 
at Hougkong; the lunch which in 
augurated the most recent dredging of 
the Woosung bar ; the riot at Hankow; 
death of the Viceroy of Yiin-kwei ; the 
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transfer of Chang Chih-tung ; formation 
of a flotilla on the Songari ; steamer as- 
cent of the Red River to Laokai ; re- 
forms in the Chinese diplomatic service; 
destruction of the Temple of Heaven ; 
and raids by Formosan aborigines. 
Besides this budget, which needed very 
little to make it a fairly complete record 
of the year, information on general 
Chinese subjects is scattered through- 
out the volume, extracted for the most 
part from the papers and periodicals 
already alluded to. Thus we find, an 
account of the gold mines on the Amoor; 
the peasantry of China (from Mr. Oxen- 
ham’s Agricultural Report for Chin- 
kiang) ; Secret Societies ; the descend- 
ant of an Emperor (ftom our Peking 
correspondent) ; official responsibility ; 
mining in South-west Chiua;. Mr 
Jamieson on Land ‘Tenure in China ; the 
Kaiping-Tientsin Railway (‘lientsin 
‘rade Report) ; Dr. Macgowan on Chi- 
nese floating gardens ; medical missions 
at Canton ; the Weising lottery (Canton 
trade report); condemnation of the 
China Shipping Conference (Hankow 
trade report) ; native banks in Shang- 
hai; cotton ginning at Ningpo; pack- 
ing of goods for the China market ; 
killing of the uocturnal and melodious 
frog (proclamation by the “ Governor” 
of Ningpo, trauslated in our columus) ; 
Dr. Faber on the Confucian treatment 
of women ; reception of an lnperial 
courier at Canton; the connnercial 
future of Canton ; causes of the increase 
of population ; telegraphs ; action and 
reaction between ghosts and men (a 
delicious fragment From the Recorder) ; 
and the inevitable paragraph on foot- 
binding 





THE VISIT 
OF THE CONNAUGHTS.—II. 
7th March. 
‘Tue action of H.B.M.’s Consul-General 
in relation to the reception of the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught—to which 
we referred briefly yesterday morning— 
had put the community in a very awk- 
ward position, here are a certain 
number of people—generally English- 
imen—who “ hate to be bothered,” who 
do not hesitate to say that they would 
rather the Duke did not come here at 
all. Their objection, however, is mere- 
ly from the lips, and it is enough to 
ask them what they would do as private 
individuals, if some intending guest 
told them that he should be passing by 
their house on a certain. day. They 
would, of course, do everything in their 
power to make his visit pleasant ; and 
they see at once that what the ordinary 
feeling of hospitality would prompt an 
individual to do, a community should 
be equally ready to do. We can there- 
fore put aside this objection at once, as 
being merely a grumble, not intended 
to be serious. ‘Then. there are a large 
wumber who hold that the Duke and 
Duchess should be entertained as well 
as it is possible to do with the resources 
at our disposal, but that the entertain- 
ment should be carried out by the 
British community exclusively. ‘They 





point out that when the German Prince 
Henry was here, he was entertained 
exclusively by the Germans; but they 
forget that the English here would 
gladly have assisted in entertaining him, 
if the German Consul-General had been 
willing to allow them to do so, and 
did not consider this at all as a precedent 
to be followed. As to the case of the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, that was 
essentially a British celebration, and it 
was quite right that the British com- 
munity should undertake it exclusively, 
just as the Americans undertake the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, or 
the French of the Fourteenth of the 
same month. ‘The visit of the Duke of 
Connaught is a very different thing. 
He is a man of a certain age, who has 
won distinction for himself as com- 
mander of a division of the Indian anny, 
and who is likely to succeed the Duke 
of Cambridge, his uncle, as Commander- 
in-chief of the British army. He is 
going home via the Far East aud Canada, 
partly in order that he may inspect and 
report to the government on the state 
of the defences on the Pacific coast of 
the Canadian dominion and the Cana- 
dian forces generally. It is perfectly 
natural—it is more than that, it is 
laudable—that he should wish to see 
on his way the priucipal foreign settle- 
ment in China, a city with a perfect) 

unique organisation, that calls. itself 
not without reason the Model Settle- 
ment, and to the volunteer defences 
of which the British Government has 
made, and continues to make, a very 
considerable contribution, It is for 
us to be flattered that the Duke of 
Connaught, who would probably have 
much more amusement in the same 
time in Japan if he were to spend 
there the three days which his devia- 
tion to Shanghai will consume, should 
wish to come and see Shanghai, aud in 
this feeling every one must agree who 
gives the slightest consideration to the 
matter. We take it as we have already 
stated that the Duke's visit is to Shang- 
hai, and Shanghai is a cosmopolitan 
community, as to which it is unnecessary 
to repeat what we wrote only yesterday 
morning. We know that the other 
nationalities here are ready and anxious 
to bear their share in the entertainment 
of our visitors; it is only from Britjsh 
subjects that the trivial objections to 
which we have already alluded have 
come. 

In inviting a few British residents to 
meet him at the British Consulate on 
Wednesday Mr. Hughes no doubt in- 
tended to have a representative gather- 
ing, but the difficulty is that every one 
has a different conception as to who 
the representative people are. ‘The 
omission to invite the activg chairman 
of the Municipal Council—a British sub- 
ject—was no doubt accidental. But 
when any individual, however good his 
motives, attempts to appoint a coni- 
mittee, it is sure to be considered 
a hugger-mugger proceeding, and the 
only. way to avoid unfavourable 
criticism is to have a public meeting, 











where every one has an equal right to 

be heard, and where no objection can 

be afterwards properly made to the 

result of the proceedings. ‘he com- 
een 


mittee however having appointed, 
we wonder that it did not decide to 


call a public meeting at once. There 
have been suggestions made that a 
public meeting of all nationalities should 
still be called, aud a fresh committee 
appointed, but this would be not un- 
likely to lead to unpleasant complica- 
tions, distracting to the community, and 
obviously distasteful to our visitors ; 
though they would understand that the 
competition is as to who should most 
properly welcome and entertain them. 
There was fortunately an easy and simple 
way for the present committee to calm 
the troubled waters, and this way, as 
will be learnt from their advértisement 
this morning, they have adopted. ‘They 
will formulate a programme and lay it 
before a public meeting of British sub- 
jects which is called for Monday next, 
at which it will be decided by the popular 
voice whether the reception of their 
royal highnesses shall be British or 
general, aud then if the latter is decided 
on, the necessary names can be added 
to the committee. No one wishes for 
the unpleasantness that must result if a 
separate committee is formed now ; Mr. 
Hughes is too generally respected for any 
one to wish to press home the mistake 
which he now sees that he has inadvert- 
ently made, and his committee have 
taken the proper steps to extricate them- 
selves and the community graceful 

from their recent false position, which 
would probably never have been got into 
but for the abseuce at Hongkong of 
some of our leading men. If there is 
any better way out of it than that now 
proposed, we shall gladly be told it; 
we are sure that the general desire is 
that the Duke and Duchess shall come, 
and be received, and that the prepara- 
tions to that end shall be made as com- 
pletely and as harmoniously as possible. 





Reviews. 





NO'NICES OF BOOKS, ETC. 

The Chinese Recorder and Missionary 
Jounal. February, 1890, Shanghai: 
Anerican Presbyterian Mission Press. 

The Messenger. Shanghai, February, 
890. Printed by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Know- 
ledge among the Chinese. 


The publishers of these two well-known 
magazines may well complain that we have 
deferred somewhat unduly our notice of 
their issues for February, but we can only 
complain that, the limits of apace are ine: 
orable. The first t 
the older of the two 
twenty-first volume)is ‘The Trial of Patrick, 
a ballad of Babylon”, which, in ar 
humorous form, is a virulent attack on 
Roman Catholicism. It can be hardly be 
called in good taste, arid this the editor of 
the Recorder seems to feel, for it is not 
















sewn into the cover, nor is it or 
quoted in the Contents.” The first 
regular article is a reprint of a paper read 
at Peking last year on “The Influence uf 
Buddhism in China,” by the Rev. Timu- 
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thy Richard. It is more appreciative than 
we might at first expect. It does not 
merely confine itself to a recital of what 
Buddhism is not, but describes some of 
the good, imperfect as it is, that Buddhism 
has done. Mr. Richard says — 

Let no man conclude that I think lightly of 
Buddhism. On the contrary I hold it to be 
‘one of the noblest efforts, on one of the grand- 
est scales the world has ever seen, of me:: try- 
ing to solve some of the greatest ‘problems of 
human existence. I hold also that in its 
search after a better life it has given comfort 
to untold millions of our race by that light of 
nature which the Apostle Paul says is from 
God, 











Althongh Buddhism has not succeeded ia 
its great purpose, yet owing to its experiments 
the world is much richer to-day than it was. 
‘As the grasses which have died aunually on 
the prairies for thousands of years have left 
behind them each year a richer soil, so the 
suecessive harvests of thought in the Buddhist 
field, where for twenty centuries millions of 
holy’ men and devout women have toiled to 
the best of their ability and diel, have left 
behind them a far richer soil for their succes- 
sors to sow in. 

The “Ethics of Chinese Loyalty,” by 
the Rev. W. S, Ament, is a very valuable 
correction to statements shat are sometimes 
made that there is no such thing as loyalty 
among the Chinese. It is well that there 
should be found writers willing to interest 
themselves in investigating the good points 
in the Chinese charcter, and. fortifying 
their accounts of the result of their inves 
gations by historical evidence. Mr. Ament 

hows the injustice of asserting that there 

loyalty in China because what there 
is is not of our exact type. He gives us 
instances of men who have given up every- 
thing, life included, to serve their Emperor 
and their country’; and proves, by. the 
honour in which their temples are held to 
this day, that the people appreciate the 
sentiment for which they died. His conclud- 
ing rewarks are :— 


‘To say that these men were not patriots, 
were not loyal, were not public-spirited would 
be to deny the existence of these virtues any- 
where. ‘The constitution of the government 
of China is such that the common people 
are denied active participation in its affairs 
‘That loyalty in such a case should be as open 
and nunifest as in popular government is 
hardly to be expected. But. once convince 
the common people of the disinterestedness 
of any enterprise and its public value, and 
we believe no people on earth are more hearty 
in their response or more self-denying in 
action, ‘The quality and quantity of suspicion 
are usually predominant in their minds when 
any deed of public importance is brought to 
their notice. ‘This is not to be wondered at, 
considering their education and environments. 
It ouly needs the restoration of public con- 
fidence in their leaders to bring to the surface 
‘a devotion that is broad, generous and con- 
stant, It may be said’ that the condition 
mentioned is very comprehensive and_ implies 
a total reconstruction of society. That is 
true, Such reconstruction, after the germi- 
nating principles of Christianity have been 
implanted, will comeasa natural consequence. 
But that ‘now the animadversions of some 
writers on the total absence of all that ma; 
be termed patriotism are incorrect and mis- 
leading, is the one point we set out to prove. 


The Rey. P. W, Pitcher’s paper, ““Chris- 
tian Education a factor in Evangelisation ” 
is an answer which we should hope is uot 
80 much needed, to those who would dis- 
courage missionary schools ou the ground 
that the contributions of the faithful at 
home are intended to be devoted to preach- 
ing, not to teaching. First, he says, of the 
influences towards the conversion of the 
Chinese is preaching; then work in the 
hospitals, where the missionary has an 
admirable opportunity to add the cure of 
the svnl to that of the body ;—then— 

‘There is another class of persons in 
China that demands our attention, our 
care and our greatest effort to reach, quite 
as much, perhaps more, than those who 






































come to the hospitals. They are the 
children, the boys and girls of China, the 
coming men and women who are to exert 
a powerful influence in shaping the destiny 
of this Middle Kingdom. 

We need not follow step by step his 

rgument in favour of the school as a 
Christianising instrument. He notices the 
disappointment that the missionaries feel 
when they find their pupils, as soon as 
they have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of English, leaving them to take situations 
in * hongs and other ottices” :— 

‘The great fear here is that the number of 
candidates for the ministry will be depleted. 
It may be more that a mere alarm. jut are 
‘we not justified in hoping that such a state of 
affairs will be overcome? ‘The supply in time 
will become greater than thedemand. What 
then? Will the desire for English then cease? 
After the hongs and other offices have been 
Supplied may we not expect another class of 
students who will study with other motives 
and with a desire ‘to go to the bottom of the 
subject,” which will in some way not only 
prove a blessing to this empire but also prove 
a blessing to our work? And during this 
primitive period of the work, may not the 
number of converts obtaiued, in some wi 
compensate for luck of candidates for the min- 
istry? Converts? Where? Who? All that I 
‘can say is that the soul of man is adeep, deep 
place ; buman eyes cannot search to its depths. 
‘A seed dropped therein none can tell when it 
will become rooted and spring forth into life ; 
once imbedded it will never die. Tt is a good 
work if we can raise up Christian citizens, 
Christ merchants and Christian business 
men. Such labour is not in vai 

‘The demand for English is increasing. 
Every new spike thatis driven in thesleepers, 
every new wire that is stretched across the 
poles, every new enterprise that is introduced 
and adopted increases that demand. 

‘The uext two articles are reprints, The 
former is a stirring account of the wave of 
missionary enthusiasm that has lately pass- 
ed over the American universities, and is 
sending four thousand volunteers into the 
missionary ranks fromtwo hundred colleges. 
‘The writer of the paper hopes that the 
number will soon he made up to twenty 
thousand. ‘The latter is a paper by the Rev. 
George Owen on “The Religions of China,” 
but there cannot be many readers of the 
Recorder to whom it will tell anything they 
do not know already. The number is 
closed with the usual correspondence und 
editorial notes, &e. We wonder if “J.G.", 
who writes two pages anent the indecency 
of women preaching, went to hear Miss 
Ackermann, We are always glad to 
information about Chinese secret societ: 
but there is not very much in what the 
Rev. J. E. Walker writes from Shaowu 
about ‘the Kao-lao-huei (which being 
translated literally is “* High old club’ 

It is commonly reported that there is a 
secret society, having its ramifications all over 
China, called the. Kao-lao-huei (52). 

According to some it is a mutual benefit 
society, like the Free Masons for instance, 
but according to others it isa treasonable 
organisation. Whether there is anything in 
it or not I don't know. But the belief is cur- 
rent among the natives that there is such a 
society and that its aims and methods are 
sinister, and this is a source of uneasiness 
an.ong the people. Our best informed native 
Christians do not pay much heed to disquiet- 
ing rumours about it. Last autumn professed 
emissaries of the Kao-lao-huei appeared in a 
few places, reporting that an uprising was 
imminent and offering to sell “protection 
papers” for about 50 cts. each, which would 
secure the holder from harm. Two of the 
supposed leaders of the society were seized 
and beheaded, and then reports became rife 
that the Kao-/ao-huei was about to come in 
force and avenge their death. There was 
great alarm for a few days, but nothing 
whatever transpired to justify it. 

Mr. Muirhead’s paper on the indifference 
of the native Christians to the salvation of 
their countrymen is concluded in this numn- 
ber of the Messenger, and there is a su 
mary of the discussion on it. ‘There are a 
great many of our readers in Shanghai 







































































who are interested in mission work in the 
settlement, and they will find a useful 
summary of the work in this issue. Dr, 
Faber continues his paper on the famous 
women of China, the present instalment 
being of rather a catalogueic complexion. 
‘Missionary Co-operation” is a sensible 
letter, and “The Secret of Rest” » very 
sympathetic piece of verse, containing an 
admirable lesson. Mrs Muirhead’s little 
addresses are always pleasantly written 
nd to the point, and “So much worse 
in the dark” is no exception to this 
rule. There is a good lion story extracted, 
among other things, from a book on Central 
Africa by F. S. Arnot; we cannot but 
admire the faith that sees the direct in- 
terposition of Providence whenever the 
missionary escapes from any danger ; but 
we are a little taken aback when we find 
the recovery by a n: i 
ributed to the write 











“The news went all through the town that 
the teacher's God had sent back the king’s 
dog. The dog must have been eaught just 
about the time I asked the Lord for it. 





THE FRENCH MAIL PAPERS. 
“ Waar will he do with it?”, i.e. what is 
Mr. Goschen going to do with the expected 
surplus !—a surplus which would probably 
reach four-and-a-half millions,—was no 
doubt interesting taxpayers generally in 
the week ending January 25th, as well asin 
the previous week ; but that seems hardly to 
excuse Mr. Punch for re-publishing on the 
25th, over the signature of John ‘Tenniel, 
the cartoon by Mr. Gould which the Pall 
Mall published on the 16th. What makes 
it more unfortunate for Punch is that Mr. 
Burnand was very severe on the Pall Mall 
when it published in the same week as its 
contemporary a cartoon of Mr. Chamber- 
Jainas “Tosephin Egypt”. Another equally 
remarkable coincidence of conception—the 
execution being better in the Pall Mall— 
will be found on yo 41 of Punch (for 
January 25th, which is published on 
uary 22nd) and page 124 of the Pall Malt 
(for January 25rd). One would like to 
know who is responsible for selecting the 
new artists on Punch: if the ghost of John 
Leech ever revisits 85, Fleet Street, he 
must fly back tothe shades with an indi 
nant groan when he sees such atroci 
the caricature of Millet, signed G.R., on 
page 40, cr the hunting scene, which ‘the 
perpetrator has at least the grace not to 
sign at all, on page 45. 
here is again a good deal about Portugal 
in the papers, and such anxiety to accum- 
ulate proofs that she is in the wrong as 
is not altogether re-assuring ; the naked 
fact being thatwith our present engagements 
in Africa, we cannot give way to Portugal, 
and therefore we cannot consent to arbitr 
tion. It is pleasant to see that the dispute 
has not been made a party question with 
the respectable opposition journals; the 
latest of them, The Speaker, gives what is 
probably s very general feeling, even 
among those who recognise that Lord 
Salisbury has done the only thing practic- 
able:— » £ 
It is hardly possible for anyone but an 
expert in South African geography to speak 
very decidedly on the matters in dispute, 
Te is well krown that in 1884 Portugal put 
forth an official map on which her Afric 
jions were depicted as stretching right 
across the Continent from Angola to Mozam- 
bique. A railway, perhaps suggested by the 
Canadian Pacific, 'was projected to unite the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, The western 
end was said to be under construction ; the 
survey of a line subsidiary to the eastern end 
was one of the ostensible objects of Major 
Serpa Pinto’s expedition last March. But 
the case made out for these claims, even 
when stated by Senhor Batalha Reis in its 
strongest form—still more when put in more_ 
eneral terms by Senhor Barros Gomez, in 
fis despatch printed in the Times of December 
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9th—is‘absolutely Indicrous in its feebleness. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the evidences of Portuguese discovery 
and occupation are numerous and satisfactory. 
enough. During the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth ‘they are reduced to ruined forts, 
journeys of explorers (mostly private traders), 
and an occasional treaty or act of occupation 
which has never been made effective—all of 
this being backed, in Senhor Barros Gomez’ 
despatch, by a rhetorical appeal to the com- 

assion of Europe. Still, stich as it is, the 

Portu.uese claim has been recognised by 
France and Germany ; and unless it can be 
yery clearly shown that the Portuguese agents 
in Africa could have been held back in no 
other way, we cannot admit that the manner 
ia which our claims have been asserted was 
satisfactory. It is a pity, no doubt, that the 
Portuguese Ministry did’ not meet us more 
roudily ; but in any'case we need not boast 
of our triumph. 

The Pall Dfall, by way of soothing the 
indignation of Lisbon, has an article shew- 
ing How we 
whether it. will be 
city is a question, for the assistance offered 
is to take the shape of coorcing Portugal's 
agents in Africa, if they are not prompt 
enough in translating the mother country's 
verbal withdrawal into action :— 

The real difficulty with Portugal does not 
lie at Lisbon, but in South-Eastern Africa ; 
our trouble is not with the Portuguese Go: 
vernment at home, but with the Portuguese 
officials on the Zambesi. We can afford to 
pass by with calm composure the excited uon- 
Sense talked in Lisbon, ‘The habit of abusing 
England bas been almost as chronic in the 
capital of Portugal as in the capital of Ireland. 
‘Phat the constant note of depreciation and 
denunciation should for the moment have 
nequired a new and shrilly vehemence is only 
to be expected. But the journalists and the 
mob orators who rant about English brutality 
around the black calico-draped statue of 
Camoens are hardly worth writing about, As 
for the boycotting of English goods, that is a 
joke, ands silly joke, ‘he Lisbon’ gas com- 
pany, for instance, will not be so patriotic as 
to dispense with gas coal from hated Albion. 
Neither will the wine merchants of Oporto 
refuse British gold when tendered for the 
generous vintage which constitutes the finan- 

sheet anchor of the little kingdom. We 
sincerely hope that the report about the 
despatch of warships to the Tagus is unfound- 
ed. When little Bobby screains and makes 
ugly faces, one need not present a pistol ut 
his head, It is not on the Tagus, but on the 
Zambesi that pressure must, if needful, be 
applied. We accept the submission of’ the 
guese Government, and we entirely con- 
cur in the hope expressed by Lord Cross at 
Workington that we may soon see our old 
relations established with our old and tradi- 
tional ally. But we cannot close our eyes to 
the fact that the authority of the Portu- 

\eve Government over its agents in South- 
astern Africa may not be sufficiently effeo- 
tive to secure their prompt and immediate 
compliance with its wishes. In short, the 
Lisbon Government may very likely prove to 
have as little control over Major Serpa Pinto 
und his friends asthe Sublime Porte had over 
Arabi and the mutinous Egyptians. We shall 
go on no buccaneering expedition, although it 
thay please our French friends to declare that 
such is our real object. We shall not fire a 
shot nor land a marine excepting as a measure 
of police, and as the ally of King Carlos. We 
shall only be driven to take this most unplea- 
sant atep if the Mozambique authorities prove 
recalcitrant to the orders of their own Govern- 
ment. The Portuguese are our allies. If the 
Mozambique authorities defy the orders of 
our allies, our forces are on the spot ready to 
compel their submission. ‘That which the 
Portuguese Government may not be able to 
do—for the spirit may be willing though the 
flesh be weak—we are fortunately able to help 
it to accomplish. We can make the will of 
the Lisbon Cabinet executive in East Africa, 
and after a time even the demagogues at 
Lisbon will recognise the magnitude of the 
service which we are rendering. 

Perhaps, as we have given the Speaker's 
somewhat too moderate comments on the 
situation, it is only right to give the Satur- 
day Review's review of it, which does not 


























































Satan rebuking sin is an amusing spectacle, 
and who remember how ferociously the 
Saturday loves to attack those whom it 
dues not like, will enjoy its article on “The 
Abuse of Caricature.” This is part of what 
it says on the Portuguese imbroglio :— 
The unfavourable comments, both at home 
and abroad, on the action which Lord Salis- 
bury took in reference to the filibustering of 
Major Serpa Pinto are much more interesting 
than the merits of that action or its practical 
results, As even violent Gladstonians admit- 
ted, before it became possible both to accept 
the’ results and scold Lord Salisbury for et- 
taining them, the Portuguese simply had not 
a leg to stand on. If it could be once allowed 
that the smaller man or nation may with 
impunity insult and attack the bigger, every 
householder must be prepared to permit his 
house to be quietly “cracked ” if the burglar 
can produce duly authenticated certificates 
showing that he is an inch shorter and two 
pounds lighter than the proprietor. If the 
so-called claims are taken into consideration, 
even putting out of sight the fact that Eng: 
d has. steadily to admit them, 











King Carlos, being, as it has been very appo- 
sitely pointed out, *Lord of Persia” by claim, 
might as well send the ‘garrison of Goa® 
{the despatch of which formidable body to 


Mozambique, leavin, 





undefended, argues, 
by the way, a touching confidence in the 
honour of ‘the pirate Briton) to _reoceu) 
Ormuz and annex the mainland of Iran. io 
reasonable Englishman will be for a moment 
angry with the Portuguese people for their 
excitement, or even for the insults to the 
English Legation and Consulate. ‘Th 
quisite absurdity of the Duke of Palmillo’s 
returning his Crimean medal (exalted by 
rumour into a Victoria Cross) with an almost 
textual echo of the other naval officer of Mr. 
Gilbert's (For to hit a Portugee, It’s like 
wopping of a she, It’s a lubberly thing for to 
do”) ought to conciliate every Briton. Such 
proceedings, if not very wise or dignified, are 
exceedingly natural and easily forgiven, "Nor 
should any pains be spared, ill as the Por- 
tuguese authorities have behaved, to soothe 
their very excusably raffled temper, and to 
et thei to come to a reasonable understand- 
ing and delimitation. 

Lord Napier of Magdala had not the 
misfortune to be of those of whom Shakes- 
peare said, through the mouth of Mark 
‘Antony :— 

‘The evil that men do lives after them, 

‘The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
for his death has rewinded Englishmen 
how good a man and soldier he was. Had 
he ever cared to advertise himself, we 
should not have been pestered to death 
with the prowess of Our Ovly General. 
Lord Napier died in the fulness of years 
and of honours sixty-three years after he 
received his first commission in the East 
India Company's service, and—the Sattr- 
day goes on to say— 

Just over ten years since he was selected, 
very fitly, to command the expedition which 
it was thought probable might be needed to 
check the advance of Russia in Eastern Eu- 
rope. In the course of the half-century which 
lies between these two dates Lord Napier of 
Magdala had gone through a variety of ser- 
vice, sich as could not be paralleled in th 
life of any officer of any other army, in 
worl 





























e 
mur, in some respects wholesome, 
practice of thinking with modesty of our 
soldiering, when it is compared with the 
larger operations of Continental war, leads 
Englishmen to somewhat underrate the 
achievements of such officers as Lord Napier. 


He never had an opportunity to handle a 
great army, of to fight againat civilised 
enemy. Campaigns against barbarians, how- 
exer courageous, ought, perhaps, never to be 
allowed to rank'with fighting against equals. 
‘Yet they have difficulties of their own which 
are not met with in European warfare, and 
which require on the part of generals and 
soldiers the display of qualities not, inferior 
to those demanded in regular warfare. It 
would be foolish, indeed, to compare the 
storm of King Theodore’s fortress, considered 
by iteelf, with the fight for the Arapiles, or 
any one of half a dozen actions in the Franco- 
German war. Yet, if the whole Abyssinian 

ign is compared with any section of 











err in the same direction. Those to whom 


cam 
that great stragele, it will not appear inferior 





‘as an operation of war. ‘There were difficul- 
ties to be overcome which are not met with 
in the highly cultivated countries of Europe, 
full of roads and abounding in resources. It 
is certain that, if the European Portion at 
least of Lord Napier’s army had there and 
then been called upon to serve on the Mo- 
selle or the Loire, it would have held its own 
with or against Germans or Frenchmen. Ie 
is by no means equally vertain that, if the 
pick of Marshal Moltke’s army had been 
suddenly required to march from Annesley 
Bay to May it would have extricated 
itself from the task with as much success as 
the British expeditionary force did, 


By the third week in January the influ- 
enza was fading out of western Europe; 
Punch hasa picture of it vanishing, a picture 
that with slight alterations in details has 
done duty now some tens of times, and 
might be allowed to follow its subject. 
‘The epidemic has been, we are told, “all 
over the Continent, ‘and, especially in 
France, Germany, and Austria, one of the 
severest visitations on record, ‘though not 
£0 persistent as on some previous occasions ; 
for example, the epidemic of 1837 con- 
tinued in Paris for nearly ten months, 
‘The disease has shown a noteworthy ten- 
dency to become more malignant as it 
moved westward. In Russia it was mild, 
and did not perceptibly increase the rate of 
mortality, but in France and Austria it was 
more fatal than the cholera itself, and the 
proportion of serious cases and of instances 
in which the influenza developed into 
pneumonia aud other dangerous ailmenta 
seems also to have been very large in Italy, 
Spain, and the United States. Great 
Britain seems to have escaped rather lightly; 
the epidemic cannot yet be said to have 
disappeared here, but is manifestly decreas- 
ing, and the number of deaths duo to it, 
either directly or indirectly, is by nomeans 
so large as in most of the other countries 
it has visited.” 


It has been often remarked that no- 
thing so surely stirs individuals and 
peoples up to ungentle feelings as the 
gentle art of fishing, As fis belong to 
nobody, there is no harvest s» much fought 
over, and when catching them is in ques- 
tion, no fisherman will be persuaded that 
there are as good fish in the 
came out of it.’ Besides the difficulty with 
the United States which has arisen on both 
sides of the North American continent, 
we have now a difticulty with France in 
Newfoundland waters, and of this the 
following summary from th» Daily News 
will be found interesting :— 


‘The French have the right to catch bait in 
Newfoundland waters, for the cod fishing. 
‘They use the bait, however, for their fishin 
on the Banks, which are beyond the territorial 
waters, and’ the Newfoundlanders contend 
that their use of such bait onght to be strictly 
confined to the territorial waters, where the 
competition is less keen, and that it should 
not extend to the Banks. ‘They cannot pre- 
vont the Fronch from obtaining the bait by 
the net, but they have passed a strict law to 

yrevent them from purchasing it, ast 
Been in the habit of doing, irom the: N 
foundland sishermen, some of whom are willing 
to turn an honest penny by whut, from the 
Newfoundland point of view, is a mode of 
trading detrimental to the interests of the 
colony. In brief, the Newfoundlanders, being 
‘obliged to concede the point of the acquisition 
of bait, seek to limit it in every possible way, 
and to compel the French to use it in the 
least profitable manner. There is thus in- 
justice on both sides—on the part of the 

nch, in their claim to an exclusive right 
of setting up establishments ou a certain part 
‘of the coast; on the part of the Newfound- 
landers, in their attempt unduly to limit a 
right of supply which has been sanctioned by 
treaty. The statesmen stand helpless between 
the angry disputants, ‘They have drawn up 
convention after convention to no purpose, 
and the fishermen on each side claim an 
exercise their rights in the most narrow and 
exclusive spirit. The statesmen must, how- 
ever. try again, for the present situation is 
simply intolerable, In regard tothe purchase 
and the nse of bait, the French seem to have 
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a strong case, according to the principles of 
Free Trade, but the Newfoundlanders, like so 
many other of our Colonists, have no great re- 
spect for those principles, and it seems hard to 
insist on converting them against their will. 
Could not the French be induced to consent 
to a revision of the Treaty for a proper con- 
sideration? It might be to their interests, 
quite as much as to ours, for at present th 
tubsidise their branch of the Newfoundland 
fisheries at very great cost. We seem to have 
dlundered in the original treaties, and we 
must be prepared to pay for the mistake. 

The maintenance of the peace of Europe 
is an unfailing topic, and it is satisfactory 
to read in the St. Jaines’s that— 

The chances of a prolon; ce in Eu 
rope seem to be growing with the growth of 
the new year. “The two Powers least con- 
tented and therefore most likely to cause an 
international disturbance appear to be devot- 
ing their thoughts and energies to home affairs. 
‘The finance of the French Republic seems 
about to receive that attention which it so 
urgently demands; even the vast resources 
of France are inadequate to the ever-increas- 
ing expensiveness of democratic institutions. 
In Russia, too, an earnest attempt is being 
made to reorganise the finances, and a project 
has been framed for the conversion of stock 
to the nominal value of 500,000,000fr. Both 
the French and the Russians, then, seem to 
be preparing themselves, not for war, but for 
peace. If they are both in earnest’ there is 
no reason why the truce in Europe should be 
broken—unless the Great Powers are se 
reluctant motion by a sudden. agitation 
the irresponsible nationalities of the South- 
East, or some other unforeseen accident or 

en! 


‘There is a great deal of amusement, and 
much instruction, to be derived from the 
record of the great black-mailing case, with 
its revelations as to the ways of those lights 
of finance, Messrs. Bebro, Marks, Woolfe 
and Marix, As the St. James's says -— 

‘The Company Promoter may be, and often 
is, both honest and useful, and in that case 
his functions are highly beneficial to the com- 
munity. ‘The same may be said of the Finan- 
cial Journalist. But when these personages 
are dishonest or corrupt the mischief they 
may do is enormous. We are not quite sure 
which kind of scoundrel is the worse—the 
‘one who deals in bogus companies, or the one 
who writes them up or writes them down for 
money or the equivalent thereof. 


We must not forget Brazil, for the 
Spectator has an interesting note on the 
rising of December 18th, and the progress 
the Republican government is making :-— 


‘Two regiments of artillery, aided by some 
infantry and a few civilians, raised the Iiy 
flag, and endeavoured to seize the Pal 
but” were defeated by the remainder of the 
troops, with the loss of a hundred men, 
‘Twenty-one of the ringleaders, chiefly non- 
commissioned officers. were seized and shot, 
and all the popular leaders were placed in 
close confinement. ‘The city has since been 

erned by martial law, and the Provisional 
Government has become more dictatorial 
than ever. ‘They have actually issued a 
decree adopting the Comtist ealendar, so that 
Brazilians, most of whom are ignorant Catho- 
lies, are compelled to use new names for the 
days of the week, and to call the months 
Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cresar, 
St. Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Gutenberg, 
Shakespeare, Descartes, and Frederick the 
Great! The substitute for the Christian era 
is not mentioned, ing else in the 
ew nomenclature will pro- 
bably be “the Flight of Pedro.” All that 
looks as if the revolutionists were intoxicated 
with success, a condition of mind which 
usually develops a counter-revolution. The 
armed police, we may remark incidentally, 
which is more numerous than the army, has 
not been disbanded, and in Para is said to be 
fighting the soldiers, 

‘The Pull Mull continues to be conspicu- 
ous for its enterprise, while its illustrations 
improve. ‘There are few who will not be 
touched with the story of the ‘Heroine of 
the Hour,” Sister Rose Gertrude, whose 

ortrait, from a photograph, forms the 
rontispiece of this week’s issue. In the 
Daily Graphic (still a wonderful penny- 

































































worth) for January 21st is a eapital history 
of Street Cabs, with a number of sketches 
showing the development of the hansom. 





Gutports. 





CHINANFU. 





(PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘The Governor has ompleted the taak of 
stopping up the gaps in the Yellow River | 
embenkments and for over a month has | 
Deen here in the city. Being the holiday ; 
season nothing of any importance has | 
happened, and public business has been | 
largely neglected, especially when it relates 
to foreigners. A new Magistrate is soon 
expected, coming from the district of 
Yangku, where the German Catholic 
missionaries are mainly located. Perhaps 
with the experience gained there, he may 
be inclined to manage the foreign affairs 
here. 

‘The American Presbyterian Mission has | 
taken a ten years’ lease of a house in the 
city, it being one that the Mission has 
rented for a few years, 

‘The American Methodists from Pekin, 
are also looking towards this province, an 
trying a hand in the same, Their native 
helpers have rented a street-chapel and 
house in T“aianfu, and a bookshop in Chi- 
ningchow. In the latter place, however. 
threats are uttered, if a street-chapel is | 
started. The Roman Catholic property in 
that city is still sealed aud so unoccupied. | 

‘Some of the missionaries in this province | 
are again enterivg on famine-relief work, | 
there being funds on hand from the fund 
of last year. ‘The officials have also done 
something, but not much, especially in the 
outlying districts. North of this city, a few 
miles, there has been stationed a large food- 
distributing station for upwards of 80,000 
people. For three months food is also 
distributed in the east and west suburbs to 
upwards of 40,000 persons. Some of these 
are by no means the starving class, but 
in time of plenty each one wants a share. 

‘The last Chinanfu mail from Chefoo two 
weeks ago was stolen this side of Weihion | 
through the carelessness or fault of the | 
messenger. Hence letters sent from Che- 
foo between the dates of December 30th | 
and January 12th, and from Shanghai be- 
tween Decomber 25th and January 7th 
have probably long since gone astray into 
somebody's fire and for no one's use. All 
orders between these dates may be rewrit- 
ten, while all bills need be no source of | 
annoyance. 


10th February. 



































NEWCHWANG. 
—— 
(prow OUR OWN CORRESPONDEST.) 

The Gist day of spring, according to the | 
native calendar, was on the 15th of the 1st 
month, (4th inst.) and, as if to bear out the 
fact, the weather was quite mild for several 
days, quite a thaw set in, the roads became 
very heavy for carts and horses, and the ice 
on the riverhad a rotten appearance. The 
wind has changed to the north again and 
the thermometer(Fabr. )shews 26 degrees of 
frost. The winter thus far has not been 20 
severe as the last, judging from the thickness 
of the ice on the river, which measures about 
13inches only against 28 to 36 inches in pre- 
vious years, yet uatives say the season will 
be alate one. The roads have been very 
good for tratlie, except a few days ago when 
the thaw melted the snow; and produce 
has been stored up in lange quantities for 
shipment by the first vessels. We hear of 
a new steamer company about to start, 
under foreign and native ownership, and 
also that a German steamer association will 








The port keeps up its fame for liveliness, 
and there are parties, dances, concerts, 10 
say nothing of the usual bowling and other 
matches, to prevent oue going to sleop till 
the small hours in the morning. That is 
stale news for you, and there is none other 
to give. 

8th February. 


TAMSUI 
a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Thave not sent you anything lately in the 
way of news from this land of the tree-fern 
and savage, chiefly for the reason that there 
is so little doing here of interest to the 

t world outside, that my remarks pro- 
bly would have ‘contained nothing but 








| complaints about the climate generally and 
| the weather in particular. 


Even now Iam 
so afraid of touching upon the latter that 
you must consider that { have crossed the 
space that intervenes between us on tip- 
toe and whispered the dreadful word 
melodramatically in your august editorial 
ear, Certainly I might have worked up 
an article, or tried to, on the leaks in our 
jouses and the several ingenious dodges 
j invented to circumvent those leaks, but 
Jeven this might fail to interest unless 
\T were particularly funny, and funni- 
ness I regret to say is not your ‘own’ 
correspondent’s forte, I cannot. believe 
it would interest. your readers to know 
that there was a fire at the fried-fish shop 
next door to the washerman’s in the narrow 
little filthy main thoroughfare running 
through the Chinese quarter, and that, the 
fire extending toa straw hut at the back, 
‘Mrs. Wang's youngest sucking pig wai 
burnt alive. On the other hand it is alw 
interesting to us residents to read in 
papers of the typhoons that hover around , 
this part of the world, for we like to know 
what is going on in our own island even 
though we have to learn it from afar. If 
there is anything splenetic in all this, put 
it down to the weather. 

The place has of late been filled by tho 
native military, who seem more or less 
stricken with fever and hardly in a fit con- 
dition for fighting ; but an expedition, gay 
with the usual bright-coloured bannera, 
under the command of General Li, did 
venture two or three weeks ago on a cam- 
paign against the wily savages, who on the 
approach of the bilious looking Honan 
braves retired quietly into their own fasts 
nesses. General Li returned triumphant 
to Tamoui, without having fired a shot, 
Bur he has gone again with two steamer: 
loads of soldiers round to the east coast 
where he expects to be better able to get 
at the savages. The result is not yet 














| known, 





Our Consul has been transferred to 
Shanghai, where he will meot with a wider 
field for his talents than he has found here, 
His successor, we are glad to learn, is fam- 
ous in the annals of topical song ‘and his. 
trionie art. If he can introduce any fun 
into Tamsui wo shall all bless him. 

The following sad, sad, tale of woe from 
this lone island in ‘the Pacific Ocean may 
touch a chord of sympathy in the breasts of 
‘some of your readers :— 

‘Two promising young men—good youn; 
men who drank tea and always mixe 
water with their whisky rather than take 
it neat, had been accustomed to draw th 
supplies of ttater from s missionary’ 
close by; but a period came when every 
fear of a serious drought was entertained 
by the owner of the well, So the holy 
missionary, who had to look after the wants 
of his own housebold and of a school 
attached, without any evil intention or 
unkindness of heart prohibited the two 
unfortunate young men from taking any 
more water from the well, and followed 
up the prohibition by a complaint in 
writing on the discovery that their un- 
scrupulous coolie, surreptitiously and un- 











go in for a share of the freights next 
season. . 


known to his masters, continued to fill his 
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pails at that well. The young men were 
sorely tried. What could theydo? Having 
no water on their own premises and all other , 
wells being too distant, they gave up tea 
drinking and it is feared began to take! 
their whisky without water. It is dread- | 
ful to think of the consequences 

‘The railway is making gradual progress - 
towards Kelung and to the southward, but | 
the line between Taipeifu and Suitingka ; 
svems frequently to get out of order. Any 
exceptionally heavy rain stops the traflic. 
At present the line has been for some time | 
closed for repai 

22nd February. 














TIENTSL 
ncoemanies 
(From the Chinese Limes.) 

The river is, as far as can be ascertained, | 
quite free from ice, although pai-d 
said to be crossing at one of the villages 
between here and Taku, Taku itself is 
quite clear, and not a vestige of ice is on 
the Bar. The depth of the river bed in 
the Tientsin Reach is about what it was 
last year this time, showing that the scour 
has steadily continued, There is not much 
water, but 12ft. has been obtained while 
sounding the reach, 

‘The cold snap which at the end of last 
week threatened to freeze the river con- 
tinued the usual three days, and has again 
been succeeded by fino balmy weather 
with a warm sun during the day and 
no great cold even at night, The local 
Kitchen-gardeners are laying out their seed- 
beds and watering the svil, and the farmers 
are tickling the surface of their fields with 
a view to the next harvest. The wild geese 
are arriving from the south, and the various 
heralds of spring are sounding the récei 

Several mobs of goud-looking  grifi 
have arrived recently from Mongolia and 
are kept in readiness for shipment to Shang- 
hai by the first steamer. ‘These animals 
have all, it seems, to submit to the cere- 
mony of phlebotomy at this their moult. 
ing ‘season, But Chinese veterinarians 
are at all tim ‘tial to blood-letting for 
the various maladies to which horse-Hesh is 
liable. It is not 80 very long since the 
human subject was treated in similar 
manner among the civilised nations of the 
West, and there was not even the excuse 
of moulting for the spring and autumn 
bleeding which well-regulated menibers of 
society had to endure. 
































‘The river is stated to be in good order 
and navigable to steamers trading here. 
Preparations are being made for their 
arrival, the lightship being ordered to come 
out of dock next week. It is rumoured 
that the Peiping left Shanghai yesterday 
morning for Tientsin. 

Last week we noted the arrival of the 
yanguard of the wild geese ; now the broad 
marshes neat Tientsin are alive with them. 
‘They are difficult of approach, however, in 
this open country, and are tantalising game 
for the sportsman. 

The annual meeting of Land-renters in 
the British Concession took place on 21st 
February, when the accounts for 1889 and 
estimates for 1890 were passed, and a 
new Council elected, consisting of Messrs. 
Ei. Cousins, A. D.’ Startseff, G. Detring, 
W. W. Dickinson, and W.’H. Forbes. 
‘The provisional appointment of Mr. A. 
W. H. Bellingham, as Secretary and 
Surveyor, was confirmed, and the Council 
were authorised to make two loans, for 
18 years at 7 per cent. interest, for Tis. 
15,000 each, the one to be applied to the 
expenditure on the Town Hall, and tho 
other in the reclamation of the property 
of the Council lying outside the limits of 
the Settlement. 

Our comments on the shooting accident 
aroused much excitement among the Ché- 
Kiang notables in Tientsin, who held some 
indignation meetings on the subject. The 
result, however, has been satisfactory, as 
































the Wangs have bestirred themsclves to 
get the disagreeable business settled, and 
the Haikuan Taotai having taking action, 
the matter has been at last brought to an 
amicable adjustment with the family of the 
deceased. The movements of the officials 


j were much accelerated during the past 


week by the proprietor of the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel turning the tables on them. The 
corpse has been kept in the hotel in an 
open cofiin by the relatives for the express 
purpose of extortion ; and as the proprietor 
lost his business through this persecution 
the Chinese naturally thought they had a 
very powerful weapon ‘They were com- 
pletely taken aback, however, when he 
shut the house and ‘handed the keys to 
H.B.M. Consul, holding the Chinese Gov- 
ernment liable for all his loss. Whatever 
faultsthe Chinese may have they are usually 
good paymasters, under pressure, and the 


| prospect of having a heavy bill presented 


to them for compensation foe the ruin of 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel was not one which 
the Taotais cared to face, as it is on their 
shoulders the burden will ful 


FOOCHOW. 
——_—_ 
(From the Foockow Echo.) 

As the farmers are now preparing their 
fields for the first crop of rice, the rain we 
have had since Tuesday last is of great 
service to them, 

News reached here a few days ago of the 
death of No. 1 Hopchun at Chin-chew on 








the 4th instant, at the age of 79 years. We | j 


understand that the opium and tea business 
will be continued as usual. 

‘A native from up country informs us that 
unusual activity is going ‘on in wany tea 
plantations, hundreds of men being hard at 
work clearing the shrubs and cutting down 
large quantities of old plants aud replacing 
them with young t He believes that 
the work must have insisted on by the 
authorities, 

House and land property in Foochow 
has no doubt eatly Fallen in value of 
late years. as far as foreign property is 
concerned, but we find that even the native 
owned properties have also followed suit. 
The piece of land next to the Keecheong 
garden, which begins from the narrow 
passage right down to the paddy field, can 
now bought for two thousand dollars 
while years ago an ofter of seven thousand 
dollars was refused. 








YOKOHAMA. 


—_-—_ 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 

‘The Jiji Shimpo published earlier in the 
month tio or three articles upon the pro- 
minent political parties now in the field, 
and perhaps I cannot do better than give 
your readers a résmé of them. As the 
time draws near for the election of mem- 
bers for the first Diet, interest will inevit- 
ably centre upon the leading political asso- 
ciations, for though it is doubtless impro- 
bable that there will at the outset be any 
grouping in the House itself of members 
according to the different associations, 
there is little room to doubt that the P 
divisions the existing societies establisl 
will be keenly operative at the elections. 
There has been evidence of this already, 
the opposing bodies displaying their an- 
tagonism very decidedly at several Pre- 
fectural elections. ‘The strongest party 
before the public to-day would appear to 
be the Kaishinto (or Pi ive Party), of 
which Count Okuma is the virtual chief. 
Count Enomoto was spoken of in certain 
Tokio journals not long since as a suitable 
successor to Count Okuma, but the point 
has not been referred to lately. ‘The other 
leaders, perhaps one might more accurately 
say the real leaders, are Mr. Yano Funiro of 
the Hochi- Shimbun, Mr. Ozaki of the 
Choya, and Mr. Shimada Saburo. Notwith- 
standing the opposition the party encoun- 














tered upon the sore subject of Treaty Revi- 
sion, it appears to have more than held its 
own in several electioneering contests which 
have occurred in various parts of the coun- 
try. This is possibly owing to its better 
organisation, and to the fact that it has 
been in existence as.an organisation a much 
longer time than its opponents. The party 
accorded the next position in importance 
by the Tokio journal is the Daido Danketsu 
(the Unionists, so to speak), which quite 
unintentionally marked its’ gratitude to 
Count Goto for its creation by thrusting 
him into a combination Cabinet which gave 
ample evidence that his presence in it in 
no way contributed to its harmony and 
peace if it was thereby rendered a trifle 
more stable. As a political body the 
Daido-ha has sunk into comparative i 
significance of late months; and as its 
two most powerful sections, the Seisha-ha 
and Hiseisha-ha, led respectively by Oye 
‘Taku and Kano Hironaka, and 6 entaro: 
assisted by Naito Roichi, seem almost 
certain to affiliate with the growing body 
organised last year by Count Itagaki, the 
arty known as Aikuku Koto (the Patriotic 
Public party) its continued existence would 
appear to be extremely problematical. 
The party has a club in the Capital and» 
branch oltice at Osaki called the Kanzei 
Daido Club, The Aikoku Koto is probably 
the party of the future. As already remarked, 
it appears only a question of time ere the 
active remnants of the Daido Danketsu unite 
ith it; indeed some papers assert that the 
jyuto or Seisha-ha has united with 
rineipal stronghold is in Tosa, 
which is likewise the chief or only nursery 
of the Kokumin-ha (National party), a party 
of very recent establishment. ‘The Kokkew- 
to, a party which has been cited several 
times lately in connection with riotous 
proceedings and violent opposition to mem- 
ers of the Kokumin-ha, is in active aym- 
pathy with the Conservatives (the Hoshuto) 
led Viscount Tcrio, who appears to be 
working very quietly but determinedly for 
the dissemination of his views and the 
Boliteal principles held by. himelf and 

‘iscount Tani, and Count Asano, That 
the sentiment in favour of clan govern- 
ment is anything but dead is proved 
by the fact that one of the chief poli- 
tical associations in Kuishui, the Kui- 
shui Doshikai, embodies it in its main 
principle. One other society gives a clue 
to the time; the Chotei-ha (Compromise 
party) formed, as its title indicates, to 
effect unions if possible between associations 
in reality in accord with each other, notably 
the Aikokukoto and the Daido-ha or Kanzei 
Jiyuto and Kanto Jiyuto. There are several 
minor bo wielding greater or less in- 
fluence in their different provinces, but 
those mentioned cumprise the chief; and 
of those it may be predicted that as 
parties settle down to their true shape, 
the Aikokukoto, the Kaishinto, and the 
Hoshuto will gather volume and influence 
‘at the expense of tho smaller and more 
local associations existing in the majority 
of the provinces to-day. There is reason 
to believe that old ideas are still operative 
in determining one’s leaning towards the 
different bodies, and some observers attri- 
bute the too frequent though comparatively 
occasional resort to violence and even 
bloodshed to the antipathies of the yet 
unforgotten days of feudalism. 

Unhappily further disturbances and high- 
handed proceedings are reported by wire 
from Kumamoto. At an election there 
members of the Kaishinto Petes) 
and Kokkeuto (a section of the Hoshuto or 
Conservative party) clashed and resorted 
to blows, several being wounded and one 
adherent of the latter party being killed, 
Numerous arrests were made, and there 
will now be another official enquiry in that 
city touching political disturbances. It is 
not many days since the Inst enquiry was 
completed there. 

‘e are promised the electric light here 
from ‘about the beginning of May next.” 
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‘The possession of the ligat should prove a 
great boon, the gas being notoriously poor 
although by no means low-priced. ‘The 
promoters are the Yokohama Union Electric 
Light Co., Ld., of which the widely known 
Mr. Takashima Kaemon is President. The 
following are the proposed charges for 
lighting by the month. For light supplied 
only half the night for pair of 8 cp. lamps 
yen 1.90, one 10 ep. lamp yen 1.20, one 
16 c.p. lamp yen 1.80 ; for the whole night, 
yen2.50, yen 1,60 and yen 2.30 respectively: 
and for light supplied only at times when 
desired, yen 1.30, yen 0.80, and yen 1.20 
respectively. For are lights of 1,200 ep. 
a charge of yen 0.60 is named for the who 
night, and "yer 0.40 for the half night. 
Special reductions are to be allowed con- 
sumers of upwards of a certain number of 
lights. Street and gate lights for public 
convenience will be supplied for yen 2.20 
per month per 16 e.p. light for the whole 
night, with an additional fee of 30 sew per 
lamp for rent of wires, etc. 
ath February. 














Peking Guzettes. 





ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTE. 
—__ 
Ast and 2nd February. 
CLOSING OF BREACH IN YELLOW RIVER 
BANK. 

‘The Governor of Shantung reports the 
closing of the breach in the embankment 
of the Yellow River at Hsichihfang in Li- 
cheng Hsien, ‘These operations were 
taken in hand immediately after the suo- 
cessful issue of those in the Changch‘iu 
District a little further down the river. 
‘They were entrusted to the care of a Tao- 
tai named Chang Shang-ta, who worked 
under the immediate supervision of the Go- 
vernor. As the ground was somewhat low 
and the opening was situated at a bend in the 
river, it was from the very beginning found 
necessary to proceed with caution, As the 
gap narrowed the scouring increased, the 
stream ran with more violence, and the bank 
frequently subsided or fell in. The peril 
was great ; but it was successfully overcome 
by Chang Shang-ta and his staff, who worked 
steadily and dauntlessly amid the winter 
‘snows, repairing accidents and strengthen- 
ing and widening the structure. By the 17th 
of December the gap was reduced to a width 
of one hundred and sixty feet. By this 
time the increasing impetuosity of the cur- 
rent rendered the work doubly difficult. A 
side embankment was cunstructed, the 
breakwater up stream was lengthened, and 
the work continued steadily. Toiling day 
and night the engineers carried forward the 
embankment for threo stages without rest- 
ing. On the 28th of December there only 
remained sixty feet to be done. But the 
water was now pressing on the rear of the 
work, which was eaten away by the boiling 
eddies, The same tactics as before were 
employed, soil also being brought up in the 
railway trucks and “earth-boxes being 
piled up. On the29thahawser was stretche 
across the chasm, and the channel for 
drawing off the water was opened. Mate- 
rials were thrown in from both embank- 
ments, the work went on without any 
ceasing, and on the Slst the task was 
entirely completed. After mentioning that 
this successful result had been achieved at 
8 comparatively small cost, and dilating 
upon the hardships and perils undergone 
by the officials in charge ofthe works, the 
memorialist expresses a hope that’ His 
Majesty will allow these officers, aa well as 
those employed at the Changch‘iu breach, 
to receive the rewards accorded in cases 
where exceptional merit has been dis- 
played.—Decree issued previously. 

NEW EMBANKMENT AT P‘UCHOU. 

On the 29th of last July the Yellow 
River embankement gave way at a place 
in Pu Chou, which is a district near the 























western frontier of Shantung. The mili- 
tary officer in charge was immediately 
deprived of his button and was ordered 
to take measures to strengthen the broken 
ends of the ewbankment so as to prevent 
the gap from widening. The Prefect of 
Tungeh‘angfu_was next desired to attend 
to the repairing of the disaster. After 
inspecting the locality he reported that 
the bed of the river had encroached upon 
the site of the wall to such an extent that 
there would be great difiiculty in ensuring 
the safety of the structure if it were re- 
built on the same spot. He therefore re- 
ceived permission to withdraw it as far as 
the state of the circumstances required. 
Acting in conjunction with the mullite 
officer aforesaid he set to work on the 26th 
of October. The substituted embankment 
was constructed two li in the rear of the 
old one, the length of the new work being 
twenty-three thousand nine hundred and 
eighty feet. ‘The operation has been com- 
pleted with perfect success, and the water 
of the Yellow River prevented from again 
invading the country there. The Colonel 
aforesaid has exerted himself to the utmost 
in connection with the undertak 

it is therefore requested that his buttom 
may be restored to him.—Request granted. 

3rd and 4th February. 
CHANG CHI-TUNG ASSUMES CHARGE. 

Chang Chih-tung reports that he has 
assumed office as Governor-General of 
Hupeh and Hunan. He arrived at Wu- 
chang Fu, on the 17th of December, and 
on the following day the archives and 
insignia of his office were delivered over to 
him by the retiring Governor-General. He 
humbly returns thanks for the favour 
shown to such an insigniticant and un- 
worthy indi 
him for a second time to rule over tw 
provinces together. He is not altogether 
unacquainted with the country to which he 
has come, as he formerly performed the 
duties of Literary Chancellor there. ‘The 
inhabitants, he finds, are at the present 
moment deeply suffering from the effects 
of the recent floods. It will be his duty, 
in accordance with the Imperial desire to 
revive them and relieve them from their 
distress. He will als» maintain the eff- 
ciency of the army and keep the country 
entirely free from brigandage. He will 

reserve the most friendly relations with 
is colleagues, the Governors of the two 
provinces, consulting them on all matters 
of business.—Rescript: Noted. 

PATROLLING OF THE FENGT‘IEN PRONTIER. 

‘The high authorities of Fengt‘ien and 
Kirin roport that the frontier between the 
two provinces has been patrolled according 
to annual custom by a combined force of 
cavalry despatched by the two governments, 
The two detachments met on the 12th of 
Decomber at a place called Lishu Ch‘eng- 
tzi, and as soon as they had completed 
their task, the commanders sent in reports 
to their respective governments. ‘These 
documents state that the country is every- 
where tranquil, and that there are no 
traces of brigands. 

‘NEW INTENDANT OF LAND TAX AT 
WUCH‘ANG. 

The high authorities for the province of 
Hupeh propose an officer named Yiin Tsu-i 
for the vacant post of Land Tax Intendant 
at Wu-ch‘ang. The appointment, say the 
‘Memorialists, is a very important and busy 
one, as it is concerned with the collection 
of the land-tax, whether the same be paid 
in grain or in silver, and with the tra 
mission to Peking of the funds derived 
therefrom. It is therefore necessary that the 
officer selected be a man of both ability and 
experience. The Memorialists consider they 
have found such a person in Yiin Tsu-i, who 
is an expectant Tactai on the Hupeh list. 
This gentleman is a native of Kiangsu 
and in his fifty-second year. Having 
ebtained the grade of Licentiate, he 
competed successfully for a provin- 
































and | 


idual as himself in appointing | 





cial degree inthe year 1864. After 
he had been appointed to a province as 
Sub-prefect, he purchased the rank of 
Secretary to a Board, and while waiting 
for a post in Peking, he further purchased 
| the rank of Prefect and was nominated to 
Hupeh. In 1874 for services connected 
| with the transport by sea of the grain 
‘tribute in Kiangsu, le was granted the 
rank of expectant Taotai, the promotion 
to take effect as svon as he received an 
j actual appointment as Prefect. Another 
contribution on his part secured him this 
advancement without waiting, and he 
became an expectant Taotai on the Hupeh 
list in the year 1875. After his year's 
probation the Governor-General reported 
him as fit to take a busy pc fe was 
presently employed in forwarding supplies 
to Teo Toung-t‘ang for that ofticer’s cam- 
paigns in the North-west ; and in reward 
for the energy which he displayed in 
the performance of this task he was re- 
commended for a button of the second 
| class. In 1885, on account of his father's 
| death, he went into mourning for the 
| customary period of three years. Since 
| then he ‘has again been employed on the 
| Hupeh staff. At various periods ke has 
held many acting appointments, having 
been in charge of the Ordnance’ and Re- 
| organisation Boards, the Likin and Salt 
| Directorates and the Wuch'ang Intendan- 
cy. The long and varied experience which 
|e tas thus enjoyed has placed him ahead 
of all other ofticials in the province of his 
j own rank.—Referred to the Board of Civil 
Office. 














5th and 6th February. 
RESTRICTION ON NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL 
SDIDAT 
A Censor, named Hsii Chia-ting, makes 
strong representation concerning the 
gulations allowing for special reasons 
either a temporary or a perpetual increase 
| in the number of the successful candidates 
| at the public examinations of any province, 
‘This favour has for many years past been 
regularly accorded in return for pecuniary 
contributions of a certain amount to mili- 
| tary funds or other objects of general im- 
| portance. The practice came into use at the 
time of the financial difticulties caused by 
the Taiping rebellion, and it has been made 
| use of ina special degree by the people of 
Szechuan, in which province a large addition 
has been made to the number of graduates, 
‘The meworialist holds that the system has 
become entirely productive of evil, lending 
both to confusion and to corruption, He 
therefore earnestly prays that it may be 
altogether prohibited in future. 
NEW MOUTH TO YELLOW RIVER, 

The Governor of Shantung 
memorial concerning the form: 
new mouth to the Yellow River, The 
current of this great stream, says the me- 
morialist, is checked by the tide which it 
encounters on nearing the sea. A deposit 
of silt is thus caused, and the land con- 
tinues steadily to advance. It is less than 
forty years since the river adopted ite pre- 
sent course, and during that time the 
distance from T'iehmenkuan to the river- 
mouth has increased from fifty to one 
hundred and twenty /i. At high water the 
depth of the river is twelve or thirteen feet, 
and at low water three or four feet. A delta 
has formed with numerous small streams 
running between banks of hard sand, and the 
current at the month is very feeble. There 
isa place called Hanchia Yuan, situated 
below the Liching heights, only thirty-nine 
4i from the coast. In its neighbourhood 
several embankments have been privately 
made and maintained by the salt worker 
Of late years, however, they have conti 
ually been washed away by floods, and 
are now in a very dilapidated condition. 
During the freshets of last spring the river 
broke out in this locality and made its 
way to the sea with a well formed channel. 
When the period of the summer freshots 
arrived, the river above Liching rose till it 
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was level with the top of the embankments. 
‘The officials locally in charge of the river 
wero desired by the memorialist to see what 
should be done. They reported favourably 
onthe new channel, Thich moreover, they 
said, ran through a district free from villa- 
ges. In consequence of their statement an 
order was given to cut away a little of the 
old embankment, and immediately sixty or 
seventy per cent-of the water ran into the 
sva by the new bed. Soundings taken there 
have shown that there are sixteen or seven- 
teen feet of water in the deep parts and 
vight ornine in the shallow. Since October 
sea-going junks have been passing through. 
Tt mg tare ‘cost several hundred thou- 
sand taels to have dug such a cuttiug by 
human labour. As the land lies Tow, 
embankments ought to be made on both 
sides for a distance of thirty li, omitting 
the eight or nine Ji nearest to the coast, 
Where the sand banks which constitute 
the ground will not admit of such an 
operation. The total length of such em- 
hankments as aforesaid would be 108,000 
Feet ; and the memorialist proposes to make 
them ten feet high, eighty feet wide at the 
‘bottom and twenty feet at the top. Their 
cost is estimated at Tis. 86,000, Tl 
12,000 more for filling up creeks and holes. 
‘The work will have the double advantage 
of protecting the salt workers and of con- 
fining the water, so that it will not spread 
out and lose the swiftness of its current. 
Below Hsiaoshen Miao the water in the 
old bed is only two or three feet deep. It 
is proposed to cut this off by a mound of 
earth sv as to turn the whole stream into 
one channel. The object of this is to pre- 
vent the weakening of the current and the 
consequent tendency of the bed to silt.—A 
Decree approviny this proposal was published 
in the Gazette of 7th January. 
‘7th and 8th February, 1890. 
PREVENTION OF FRAUD AT EXAMINATIONS, 
‘A memorial was recently presented to 
the Emperor by a certain Censor alleging 
the deplorable prevalence of fraud at the 
ublic examinations for the Provincial 
gree. His Majesty handed the doéu- 
ments to the Board of Rites, desiring it'to 
consider what should be done to enforce 
the existing laws, and further what new re- 
gulations ought to be introduced. The 
residents of the Board of Rites have 
now presented their report. They are 
of opinion that the increase in the number 
of candidates during the past few years 
has wade it more easy to cheat ut the 
examinations, but they consider that the 
existing laws are in the main sufficient, 
if whut thoy enjoin be rigidly carried out. 
There are two special forms of fraud dealt 
with in the memorial, one the xctual per- 
sonation of candidates by other individuals, 
the second the supplying of essays to them 
by various secret means. Personation, say 
the memorialists, must be prevented by 
seving that the law is strictly obeyed with 
regard to the identification of candidates at 
the beginning of the examination by per- 
sons of official rank who sre actually ac- 
uainted with them. Also, if any case 
should come to light of one man taking the 
place of another, the ofticial who pretended 
toidentify him must be punished as an acces- 
sory, and not allowed to plead that he made 
amistake through hurry or carelessness. In 
order to prevent candidates from obtaining 
essays written by others than themselves, 
in the first place, after receiving their 
stamped papers for their essays, they must 
be made to go straight to their cells and 
not be permitted to loiter about. This will 
stop their occupying wrong seats or enter- 
ing into communication with other persons 
with the view to the commission of fraud. 
Agin it will be with the proctors and such 
officials to keep a strict watch so as not to 
allow the various attendants to give informa- 
tion as to the themes to persons outside, or | 
to bring in written papers concealed in food 
or bedding. Similarly a vigilant guard 


























police outside the gates, in order that no 
‘communication be surreptitiously held with 
the candidates in the hall. The existing 
laws already forbid persons in the neigh- 
bourhood to fly pigeons, throw bricks, let 
off crackers, or hang out lanterns, for fear 
that these be used as secret signals. Apart 
from this, a sufficient number of watchers 
must be Kept steadily moving day and 
night, and more men must be enrolled if 
necessary. Such a step is likely to be 
required at places where additions have 
recently been made to the old examina- 
tion grounds, and the walls are low or 
close to houses outside. If under any 
circumstances fraud be discovered, the 
officials responsible for its prevention must 
be punished as well as those guilty of com- 
mitting the offence. Lastly, the memoria- 
lists think that effect should be given to 
the excellent proposal made by Teng 
Ch‘eng-hsiu eight years ago. ‘This was that 
the preliminary examination of qualified 
candidates, held shortly beforehand, should 
be made a reality and nota mere form; 

1d pnly those who acquitted themselves 
in it with credit should be allowed to pre- 
sent themselves at the provincial examina+ 
tion.—Decree issued previously. 

REFORM IN COLLECTION OF LIKIS. 

A Cepsor inveighs against the number of 
branch likin stations scattered over the 
country. He declares that only half the 
money collected as likin reaches its proper 
destination ; also that in the rural districts 
the petty stations impoverish the country 
and are a source uf great vexation to 
hawkers and such small traders. He pro- 
posesas one remedy tliat the accounts of ex- 
penditure sent to Peking should be audited 
with exactness, as there is reason to believe 
that collusion exists betwoen the staff of 
the Board of Revenue and the provincial 
clerks. Secondly, all branch stations which 
have not already been approved by the 
Supreme Government should at once be 
abolished, and care should he taken to 
preclude the officials or clerks who aro not 
actually employed from remaining on the 
rolls. —Decree issued precivsly. 


Meetings. 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


At a meeting of the Council held in 
the Board Room, No. 23, Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, on Tuesday, the 25th February, 
1890, at 4 v'cluck p.m. 

Present: —Messts. M, Adler (Chairwan), 
D. Brand, J. W. Harding, D.C. Jansen, 
J. Welch, G. H. Wheeler, and the Secre- 






























tary. 
The Summons calling the meeting is 
taken as read. 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
contirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication, 

Cash Statement for the past week is sub- 
mitted aud cheques for sundry accouuts 
are signed. 

Return of Prisoners apprehended and 
Police daily reports for the past week are 
submitted. 

Markets. —The Inspector reports that dur- 
ing February the markets and butcher shops 
have been visited daily, and were always 
found well supplied with good and whole- 
some articles of food. 

The cattle kept at Pahsienjao are in 
good health and condition, and those 
brought to the various grease shops and 
slanghterhouseehave bean healthy altuough 
many of them were in poor condition. 

‘The beef and mutton offered for sale 
during the month have been of very good 
quality and there has been a good supply 
of fresh game, and vegetables. Proclama- 
tions have been issued by the Mixed Court 
Magistrate notifying dealers that no game 
or wild fowls will be allowed to be offered 
for sale in the settlement, after the 10th 
March. 














must be maintained by those employed as 





The number of animals slaughtered to 
supply the foreign market during the 
month has been oxen 559, sheep 1,157, 
calves 129, pigs 53 and at the grease shops 
for native use, oxen 11, water buffaloes 34, 
sheep 24, aud ponies 5. 

The carcase of a sheep was seized at a 
stall in Honan Road, and sent to the grease 
shop being unfit for foreign use, aud the 
carcase of an ox was seized at butcher shop 
No. 1,622, Seward Road, and treated in 
the same way. 

The ponies kept at the native livery 
stables are in poor condition. 

There is a falling off in the number of 
carriages plying for hire, only 277 having 
been licensed for February against 299 1 at 
month, and 275 for same month last year. 
2,708 jinticshas and 2,252 wheelbarrows 
have also been licensed. 

The Meeting then adjourned, 





Cattle in Native Duiries—The following 
report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing minutes : 











All the auiusals kept at the abyre ' 
bare bee ted three tines duriug the pst Wook, 
aud futlud to be healthy, aud free frou disease, 
Gronue Casieuos, 
eet, Lnspector of Mevkite, 








‘Submitted, 


THE YELLOW RIVER. 

A meeting of members of the Shanghai 
Literary aud Debating Society was held 
ou Tuesday evening at the Philharmonic 
Hall for the purpose of hearing Mr. G. 
J. Morrison, M. Inst. C. E., read a paper 
giving an account of a visit to the breach 
in the embankment of the Yellow River 
near Chéngchow in September, 1888, 

‘There was a fairly large attendance. 

The Rev. H. C. Hovvxs who presided, 
having brietly introduced the lecturer, 

Mr. Moxnisox, in a few prefatory re- 
marks, said he did not claim to treat the 
subject—which, though connected with a 
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river, was @ very dry one—in an exhaus- 
tive 'manuer. His ‘excuse for bringing 
‘it forward was that the subject was so very 
little known to foreigners that possibly the 
little he had seen might be interesting to 
residents here. 

‘Mr. Morrison then proceeded to read 
his paper, as follow: 

‘During the summer of 1888 the foreign 
residents in China were much interested in 
the accounts received from time to time of 
tho effects of the groat breach which had 
occurred during the previous autumn in 
the bank of the Yellow River, and in the 
works undertaken to close it. These ac- 
counts, however, were of a most conflicting 
character, both as regards the amount of 
damage done by the flood water and the 

rogress of the repairs. At one time it was 
confidently stated that the works had almost 
reached a successful termination, at another 
time that work to the value of some Tis. 
10,000,000 had been entirely washed away, 
and at another time that very little real 
work had ever been executed and that the 
stories of disasters were invented with a 
view to conceal the malversations of officials 
of various ranke. 

‘Along with these reports there appeared 
from time to time proposals for closing 
the breach, for keeping the breach open 
and conserving the river in its new bed, 
and for conserving the river generally. 
Whatever merit there was in auy of these 
schemes was counterbalanced by the fact 
that few of them were founded on personal 
observation by competent persons, and 
while some of them undvubtedly contained 
valuable suggestions, they were of such s 
crude nature that the officials at the breach 
could easily shew that if adopted in the 
proposed fori they would certainly result 
in failure, and the Chinese Government 
adopted none of them, 

Interviews with H.E. Li Hung-chang, 
however, and with other high officials, made 
it quite’ clear that an appslling calamity 
had occurred, that the attempts to repair 
the damage had been unsuccessful, and 
that from a state of certainty as to their 
ability to rebuild the embankment the 
officials had passed to one of hopes of suc- 
cess, and had finally arrived at a condition 
where fear of eventual failure was upper- 
net in the minds of those best able to 

cv 

- ‘uder these circumstances some of the 
residents in Shanghai began to think it 
might be worth while to have some definite 
information as to the state of affairs, and I 
was commissioned by the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank and Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. to visit the breach and 
report on what I saw. 

.E. Li Hung-chang expressed himself 
as being most favourably disposed to my 
visit, and while not acting on his behalf 
had ‘the advantage of a special passport, 
aud a letter requesting the local authorities 
to give me all the information and assist- 
ance in their power. 

It was arranged that I should be accom. 
pinied by Mr. G. A. Hillier, of the Hong- 

‘ong and Shanghai Bank, and starting from 
Tientsin on the 14th September, 1888, we 
arrived at the breach on the 27th, after 14 
days’ continuous cart travelling from day- 
Vight till dark. 

"Before saying anything regarding the 
breach it will be convenient to make a few 
remarks on the Yellow River generally. 

Alll residents on the coast of the northern 
portion of China are acquainted with the 
way in which the land gradually extends 
seaward. The immense amount of silt 
brought down by the Yangtze, the Yellow 
River, the Peiho, and other less im- 
portant, streams is deposited near the 
mouths. As this land grows, the inhabi 
ants gradually bring it under cultivation. 
Being very low it is constantly exposed to 
floods, and one of the first works of the 
to build a small embankment 
the most exposed places. The 
streams being subject to floods from inland 






































waters rise higher than the tides, and em- 
bankments along these become of vital 
importance. As the extension of land pro- 
ceeds, population increases, and possession 
is taken of the ground on the river side of 
these ombankments, outer embankments 
being constructed so as to protect this 
newly reclaimed land from floods, and this 
work goes on on both sides of the river until 
the channel is contained between two em- 
bankments only suficiently far apart to 
allow the water to pass in times of flood 
any attempt to encroach further on the 
river being sure to end in failure. 

I do not for a moment maintain that the 
Yellow River has deposited the great plain 
of China during the lifetime of the human 
race, nor do I even wish to raise the ques- 
tion’ of the origin of the main portion of 
the great plain at all, but what I wish to 
mako clear is that ages ago the population 
found a river divided probably iuto several 
streams, that they gradually built embank- 
ments one after another to protect their 
fields against floods, until at last they con- 
tined this immense river between two more 
or less substantial embankments, and that 
it is with this river thus artificially con- 
trolled that we have to deal and not a 
river wholly oF even in great part existing 
under natural conditions. One of the first 
effects of such embankments is to raise the 
level of the high floods. An amount of 
water which will flood an area 50 miles 
wide 2 feet deep is sufficient to flood a 
width of 5 miles 20 feet deep, and though 
no such simple proportion exists in reality, 
still it must be clear that as soon as the 
width of the food channel is decreased the 
depth of the floods increases, and the tinal 
embaukments must therefore be much 
higher than the first protecting banks. 

jetween these embankments thus the 
river flows usually in a comparatively nar- 
row channel, but in times of flood it extends 
to the embaukments, rises above the level 
of the surrounding country, and when it 
finds a weak spot breaks through and floods 
the adjacent lands. It was a calamity of 
this sort which occurred last year in Shan- 
tung, but under the conditions referred 
to above, such an inundation, however 
appalling, can be only temporary. In a 
few weeks or months as the case may be 
the river falls, the flood waters drain off 
and the embankment canbe repaired. It 
may be and often is worth while to try to 
stop broaches of this sort even before the 
subsidence of the flood, but it must be 
clear that the closing of such a breach need 
never baffle human ingenuity. The time is 
sure to come when the work will be simply 
that of making a river ewbankment. 

As time goes on, however, quite another 
state of affairs comes into existence. If the 
embankments are kept intact each fi 
leaves a certain amount of deposit. This is 
most marked near the embankments where 
the water is shallow and the speed of the 
current less than in the centre, but it tells 
by degrees even on the low water channel 
itself; and after a time it is no longer the 
surface of the flood water that is higher 
than the surrounding country but the very 
bottom of the low water channel becomes 
higher than the land outside the banks. 
How long it takes for this stato of affairs to 
be brought about I do not pretend to say 
without much more information than is 
possessed at present, but this may be safely 
stated, that all raising of the bottom of the 
low water channel above the general level 
of the country has taken place 
the river was confined between arti 
embankments. Of the extent to which 
this raising has taken place I shall speak 
further on but it does exist along a con- 
siderable portion of the present bed and 
of the old bed which it occupied until 
about 40 years ago, and which now goes 
by the name of Yu Huang Ho or silted 
yellow river, shewing that the Chinese are 
well aware of the fact. 

Under such conditions as these a breach 
of the embankment resemblessuch a breach 















































as Ihave before described, in name only. 
No matter how low the water may fall it 
will continue to pour out of the bed into the 
country ; aud when it is remembered that 
the Yellow River isone of the great rivers of 
the world it is seen that the closing of such 
abreach is beset with difficulties such as 
have rarely if ever to be encountered during 
the execution of the most. extensive engi- 
neering works of modern times. 

In the maps which many of us usod at 
school, the Yellow River was shewn (and 
correctly shewn) as entering the Yellow 
Sea south of the province of Shantung, 
crossing the Grand Canal at a place calied 
Chingkiangpoo (not to be confounded with 
Chinkiang on the Yangtze). Eurly in the 
fifties, however, it was noticed that tho 
colour of the Yellow Sea had cousiderably 
altered, and [believe it was Dr. Macgowan 
who first brought to the notice of residents 
here the fact that there was abundance of 
evidence that the river had changed its 
cuurse and was now flowing into the Gulf of 
Pechili. 

Iu 1868 Mr. Ney Elias visited the river and 
made a map of the new course, from which 
it appears tlrat at a place called Lungméu- 
kow, some ten miles east of Kaifongfu, 
the river had burst through its northern 
embankment and, flooding the adjacent 
country, had eventually found its way toa 
small stream called the Tatsing and had 
taken possession of its bed, carrying away 
bridges and other ubstructions, and, pass 
ing a few miles west of Tsinaufu the 
capital of Shantung, was flowing into the 
Gulf of Pechili at # place named ‘Tiehmén- 
kow. In its course. it crossed the Grand 
Canal ab a place called Pabliniay aud at 
the time of Mr. Ney Elias’ visit the portion 
of the river between the breach aud the 
Canal was ina deplorable condition. Any 
attempts that may have been made to close 
the breach must have entirely failed, and 
betiveen the points above mentioned a'tract 
of country some 20 miles wide was practi- 
cally given up to the river. Below Pahli- 
miao the river, following a bed below the 
level of the country, was well detined. 

When I visited this place in 1878 great 
changes had been effected in tho upper 
portion. Close to the breach, it is true the 
scene was still one of the utmost dsolation. 
‘The river consisted uf a network of chan- 
nels where deep holes were followed by 
shallows of such slight depth that ny boat, 
drawing little more than a foot of water 
was often aground, on two or thr 
occasions for hours at a time, while the 
banks of the river were unrecoguisable aud 
probably really ut of sight. After about 
Uronty tiles, However, there was a. great 
change for the better ; the officials had been 
at work, and the immense marsh intersected 
by chanuels of various sizes had given way 
toa river confined to one low water chan- 
nel, and with embankments along both 
sides at a moderate distance, apparentl; 
just sufticiently, wide apart to take the floo 
waters. 

Below Pablimiao as far as Tsinanfu 
the river was in precisely the same condi- 
tion as at the time of Mr. Ney Elias’ visit. 
Of the lowest portion of all I cannot speak 
as I have never seen it. 

It appears, therefore, that as soon as the 
officials discovered that they could not 
close the breach they set about conserving 
the new channel. ‘The portion between the 
Canal and Tsinanfu presented no difficulties, 
but the upper portion was little but a marsh 
and had to be converted into river by” 
the construction of embankments, and, a3 
giving some idea of the time occupied by 
such works, the length between the breach 
and the Grand Canal measuring about 100 
miles had been nearly but not quite brought 
under control in some 25 years after the 
breach had occurred, 

The whole of the new course from the 
great breach at Lungménkow above referred 
to appears to be below the general level of 
the country immediately adjacent to the 
river, aud there is therefore fair roasun to 
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‘wuppose that, if moderate care be taken to 
protect the embankments, any floods arising 
from breaches along this part of the course 
‘will be for many years to come only tewpor- 
‘ary, and the river will stick to its present 
bed. In course of time, however, the pro- 
‘cess of silting will gradually raise the 
bed, and the officials will go on raisin 
the embankments. At last some day a 
breach will occur which the officials cannot 
cope with, and the present course will be 
left high and dry, and a new tract of country 
will be flooded, the officials will again 
control the river between embankments, 
and the silting will take place as usual aud 
eventually bring about another catastrophe. 
These things happened more than 
once in historic times, villages still existing 
which derive their names from having been 
onthe banks of the Yellow River, and 
the traveller in these districts very soon 
understands why the river has been called 
China's Sorrow, 

‘The Yellow River appears to have a 
great fall as it flows through Shansi, its’ 
height above the sea at the northern 
point of Shansi being about 3,500 feet, 
and at the southern point where it enters 
Honan probably not more thau 500 feet. 
It consequently enters Honan charged 
with silt, and its velocity being checked im- 
mediately bogins to deposit it. The heavier 
particles are deposited first, aud the silt 
found in the north-western part of Honan, 
‘as evidenced by the bed of the river, by the 
remains of a channel formed after a breach 
about a century ago, and by the embank- 
ments which are made from the bed of the 
river, is pure sand, so clean that when a 
quantity is rubbed between the hands it 
leaves not the slightest etain. Further 
down, however, there is a more muddy de- 
posit, and the old bed which runs’ past 
Chingkiangpoo is now cultivated aud 
is exceedingly fertile. As most silt is 
drought down during fluods the portions 
of the bed between the low water char 
nol and tho embankments are quickly 
raised, The low water channel alters its 
position from time to time and when it 
keeps for a long time cutting towards one 
embankment, the land which it leaves be- 
tween it and the other embankment soon 
rises to nearly the level of the highest 
floods, and is covered only at intervals of 
many years. ‘This land is then brought 
under cultivation and a comparatively low 
embankment suffices to protect it against 
occasional Hdods. On the other side of the 
river, however, the safety of the embanl 
ment is soon threatened, the officials begin 
to strengthen and protect it aud if at lest 
they find the river too strong for them they 
build another embankment outside and let 
tie old one go. In this way one often finds 
several embankments parallel to the river, 
but one which has been built in a silted 
bed is easily distinguished from an original 
embankment which separates th» bed from 
the ordinary country. The former of these 
has the land on both sides approximately 
level, not so the latter, i.c., the original 
bank. The appearance of the first of these 
Danks which is seen by a traveller is most 
surprising. Going along through the country 
he sees something like a railway embank- 
anent 30 or 35 feet high. On Teaching it 
he ascends and finds the top as a rule from 
30 to 60 feet wide, but on looking down 
on the inside he finds the bed only 15 
or 20 feet below him. He can hardly 
help thinking that the country is the bed 
and that the bed is the country, but he 
soon realises the fact that when the em- 
bankment was constructed the land on 
both sides was probably about the same 
level, but years of silting had raised the 
bed far above the country. While, how- 
ever, the general appearatice, particular! 
im the case of the old and disused bed, 
leads one at tirst to think that the general 
level of it is from 12 to 20 feet above the 
country, measurements shew that it is only 
at the edges that the bed is so high, and 
‘that the lowest portion of the bed is prob- 









































ably not more than 5 or 6 feet above the 
general level of the land outside. 
Having thus given a general description 


of the Yellow River I may proceed to give | 


some details of the great breach of 1887. 
The town of Chéngchow near which i 
occurred lies some 40 miles west of Kaifong- 
fu and the river at. this point flows in its 
old bed, the great breach of 1854 having 
occurred some 60 miles lower down. The 








embankments here are coustructed of little | 


but sand and the river has for many years 
been cutting away its southern shore, the 
northern embankment having been left 
many miles to the north. ‘The low water 
channel runs for along distance close to 
the southern embankment, while its bot- 
tom is 4 ord feet above the level of the 
country outside. Tn the autumn of 1887 
the appearauce of the river became very 
threatening, and despite the utmost efforts 
of the cflicials to protect the embai 
against the effects of the current, it was 
radually eaten into. Towards the end of 
eptember water began to trickle through 
in several places and on the 29th September 
1887 a portion of the embankment gave 








way. 

Xs svon as the water began to run 
through the opening the embankment was 
quickly carried off by the flood and in a 
very short time no less than a mile of it 
had entirely disappesred. Through this 
gigantic opening the entire river flowed 
out quickly eating down its own bed close 
to the gap to the level of the country out- 
side, aud before very long the old bed of 
the river below the gap was left perfectly 








dry. 

The water which came through the gap, 
that is to say the whole of the water of the 
Yellow River flooded an immense tract of 
country. There being no valleys along 
which water would naturally run it seems 
to have spread itself over such a large are 
that there was very considerable difficulty in 
saying what was the direction of the main 
stream. Probably the principal portion of 
the water found it way towards the Hung 
tse lake, the level of which was consider- 
ably raised. ‘Thence a large portion flowed 
through the Kao Yao lake and along the 
low-lying Iand bordering the Grand Canal 
to the Yangtze, while « considerable por- 
tion passed into the Grand Canal and 
was thence directed as far as possible 
through the numerous sluices in the 
eastern bank towards the Yellow Sea, 
The amount of damage dune by this flood 
is not very well known. Nuwerous villages 
were swept away and some cities suffered 
considerably, one having been saved only 
by the populace looting the pawn shops 
and filling up the gateways and other 
openings in the walls with clothes and so 
protecting the interior from being ruined 
by the first rush of the torrent. Still after 
the first news of the disaster the subsequent 
reports were of a uch less distressing 
nature than was expected. It is probably 
the case that the area flovded was so wide 
that the average depth did not exceed a 
very few feet aud as in even the flattest 
county there are differences of level of a 
foot or two, large. portions of every district 
must have been left uncovered while turther 
portions could be reclaimed with scarcely 
any trouble. In this case the distress 
would rather be wide-spread than acute, 
and though the suggestion is not founded 
on direct evidence there is good reason to 
believe that it nearly represents the actual 
state of affairs. 

Under these circumstances there were 
two courses open to the Government. One 
was to close the breach and bring the river 
back to its old course, the other was to 
leave the breach untouched, to mi 
new channel for the Yellow River towards 
either the Yangtze or the Yellow Sea, leav- 
ing the old bed to be cultivated in certain 






































portions, and probably to form lakes in 
other places. The idea that the river must 
have picked out the best course for itself 
may at once be dismissed. It had been 


| flowing in a raised bed, that is to say under 
entirely artificial conditions and had broken 
through at one point and flooded the coun- 
try. It broke through not because the 
general lie of the country was favourable to 
it but because the artificial bank happened 
to be weak at that point. There might be, 
and I believe there was, a very much better 
course on the north side of the old river, 
| but the water having once drupped down 
con the southeru side was prevented 
by the old artificial course from ever again 
finding its way north. While, however, 
there is uo possible excuse for saying that 
the river had found the best course ;ossi 
ble, it is true that if confined between em: 
bankmeuts it would have been constrained 
to follow a course probably a few feet lower 
than the adjacent country which would be 
a much better channel than the one it left, 
but then it must be remembered that the 
old high Jevel channel continued for only 
about 60 miles below the breach, viz. to 
Lungménkow where the old breach of 1854 
occurred, below which point the River 
followed & channel at least as good as, and 
believe considerably better than, any that 
could be picked out for it to the south, and 
one on which moreover the officials had 
been at work with more or less activity for 
more than 35 years, aud which in any case 
is better now than the new channel to the 
south could be made in 35 years more, by 
the construction of some 800 miles of heavy 
embankments to say nothing of the tempc- 
rary works. I believe then that the Chinese 
officials were fully justitied in determining 
to close the breach and restore the river to 
its course if they could. 

‘The system which the Chinese authorities 
adopted of closing the breach was in one 
sense the simplest possible. Finding that 
a mile of their embankment had beeu cut 
away they started at each end of the old 
ewbankiment and carried forward new ones 
to meet near the middle of the breach. 
‘The water as before stated had tlooded all 
the country for miles in every direction out- 
side the breach but a small embankment of 
a few feet in height was run out from the 
western end of the breach approximately 
at right angles to the river uud this pro- 
tected the land to the westward but all 
the land to the south and east remained. 
flooded as far as the eye could reach, one 
of the principal streams runing close along 
the outside of the eastern embankment 
with a depth of 10 or 12 feet. 

It is evident that if the authorities had 
simply constructed their embankment of 
sand it would have been washed away as 
fast as they made it, and they therefore 
constructed it of bundles of millet stalks 
fastened together with ropes aud stakes 
and filled in with wud, if they could get it, 
but generally with sand, and lowded with 
stones. 

As before stated the old embankments 
are from 30 to 60 feet wide on top but the 
officials rightly judged that such a width 
would be too small for their new bank 
which they therefore built much wider, 
but most people will be surprised to hear 
that the width varied from 250 to 350 feet 
and the average was fully 300 feet. The 
stalks of the Kavliens or large millet are 
neither strony nor lasting and in most re- 
speets are much inferior to willows, or osiers, 
generally used in Europe, but they are 
yielding, and as each layer is weighted by 
the layer on top the mass is crushed to- 
gether and the sand is retained so that the 
embankment becomes impervious to water ; 
while if osiers are used the sand gets 
washed away and the embankment is little 
better than a sieve, and I svuou became 
convinced that for the purpose in this 
special case no better material could be 
used. The meaus of obtaining materials 
and labour was siwplicity itself. Notices 
were put up that millet stalks would be 
bought at the works at a certain price 
which varied at ditferent seasons, and I 
saw one proclamation stating that all de- 
livered befure a certain day would be paid 
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for at the rate of Tis. 0.0.2 per catty, or 
say a halfpenny a pound, and I saw millet 
stalks being carried to the works in barrows, 
so the immense quantities required appear 
to have been collected in very small lots. 
the millet stalks arrived they were tied 
in bundles and built in stacl When 
required for the works the covlies went to 
the stacks, each man received a bundle 
and proceeded to the embankment where, 
on passing through a wicket gate, he re- 
ceived a stated number of cash. As 
regards sand it appears that the men could 
go for it where they liked, and on bringing 
@ barrow load to the works each man on 

assing a wicket received 30 cash if his 
Bacruvt was considered fall 

‘On this system work no doubt went on 
easily enough at first, but it will be readily 
understood that as the two euds approached 
ench other the speed of the current in- 
creased, with the natural result that the 
‘bottom was eaten away. The lowering of 
the masses of millot stalks at the ends of 
the embankments became a work of some 
difficulty. ‘The method adopted was gener- 
ally as follows. A large boat was anchored 
near the end of the embankment, and ropes 
were let down the embankment and laid 
over the boat. On these ropes maases of 
millet stalks were placed, the bundles being 
secured together by ropes and stakes aud 
filled in with stones and sand, and this 
mass was eventually lowered between the 
boat and the embaukntent, the ropes from 
the boat being eventually brought over the 
mass and fastened back to the end of the 
bank by stakes. When a certain number 
of these masses had been laid so as to come 
above water level the whole was built up 
as high above water as was thought neces- 














sary. 

‘Brobably ignorance of the almost super- 
human exertions that would be required 
to construct the tinal length formed a great 
clement in the enthusiasm of the ofticials 
and they are perhaps hardly to be blamed 
if when the original width of 5,300 feet had 
been reduced to some 500 or 600, as must 
have been the case in the summer of 1888, 
they spoke of the completion of the work 
as being near at hand, but they were 
doomed to disappointment. ‘The summer 
floods treated them very badly, not only 
by washing away some portions of their 
work but by scourivg out the breach 
toan almost incredible depth. It seems 
to have been about this time that the higher 
officials began to get alarmed. The; 
began to realise the fact that the worl 
before them ‘was of a. gigantic. char. 
acter. ‘The amount of the embankment 
swept away was not very large compared 
with the whole work ‘executed, but to 
replace it was far more ditticult than the 
original work of construction. ‘The current 
was gradually eating away below tie new 
embankment and was threatening to under- 
mine it entirely. 
It is greatly to the credit of the local 
offi hat they did not lose heart. They 
cast in immense quantities of stone brought 
from quarries about 2 days’ sail up the river, 
and where portions of the embankment 
sunk they added fresh material on top, thus 
adding weight to the whole structure, 
so preserved the bulk of their work until 
the falling of the water gave them breath- 
ing tim 

When I arrived at the breach in Sep- 
tember the ends of the two embankments 
were within about 400 feet of each other, 
measured at the top. They were, as { have 
previously said, about 300 feet wide, and at 
the ends they were about 40 feet above 
water, this height being given partly in 
order to add weight to the lower portion 
and prevent its being carried away and 
partly to facilitate the building of masses of 
fascines to lower into the water, but the 
great feature was the depth of water, which 
wag 70 feet 

1e speed of the current was not v 

great. Boats peszed down from time & 
time, but seeing that the breach was full 


























id | unpractical that I gave it no further thought 


of eddies of such extent that sometimes 
boats were carried right up on the west 
side no proper measurement could be made. | 
Jadging from the appearance of the boats 
goiug down I estimated the velocity at 7 
uiles an hour. 

Practically the whole of the work up to 
this point had been doue by Li Hung-tsao, | 
who had been long in charge but had just | 
been sent for to Peking, and who had been | 
replaced by Wa Ta-chéng, who took over | 
charge a short tine before my arrival. 

The bed of the river below the breach | 
was practically dry. A small canal had | 
been cut along it to relieve the breach 
of some of the water, but it was so small 
and so poorly executed that for practical 
purposes it may be disregarded, and the 
level of the water dowing through the breach 
was distinctly lower that the old bed. Very 
careful levelling showed that the lowest 
part of the old bed just below the breach 
was 18 inches higher than the surface of 
flood water outside the bank, aud as the 
lepth of this was certainly over 2 
feet 6 inches, the bottom of the river was 
at least 10 feet above the average level of 
the country, and as the depth in these places 
where the flood waters were flowing quickly 
was about 10 feet or more it may safely be | 
said that tie bottoms of the ordinary water | 
courses iu this district were some 12 feet 
lower than the bottom of the Yellow River. 

Mr, Hillier had some long interview 
with Wu Ta-chéng, who from the first ex- 
pressed himself as being confident of suc- 
cess, but it is not surprising that many 
people took a less hopeful view. I found 
that all the European engineers who had 
expressed any opinion on the subject had 
stated their belief that the Chinese could 
never close the breach by simply advanciny 
the two ends to meet, and those who ha 
examined the place most carefully were 
most decided in their opinions. 

‘On my arrival 1 at once proceeded to 
make a general survey of the place and 
to take sume levels, and after L had by 
these means made myself acquainted with 
the lending facts of the case I began to 
cousider wore closely the possibility of the 
Chinese being successful, and on the other 
hand to put into practical shape some 
scheme for closing the breach should the 
Chinese fail, ‘The only fact of great im- 
portance which I have notalready stated is 
that the fall of the bed of the river im- 
mediately below the breach is as nearly as 
possible one foot per imile. This is a very 
geeat fall for such a large river, but 
tho result was arrived at by careful 
levelling and is undoubtedly correct for 
a very considerable distance. This fact 
has aus important bearing on the possibility 
or cutting a channel aloug the old bed so 
large and so deep as to draw away the 
water from the breach. Jt will be seen 
that the coustruction of such « channel 
would be possible but would be a very 
large work and the Chinese proposal to 
construct one 15 feet deep and 1 mile long 
under the impression that once the water 
was let into it it would rush down and 
carry every thing before it clearing out a 
channel for iteelf seemed to me so utterly 












































aud I turned my attention solely to the 
breach. It was clear that by simpl 

crowding on men and employing materials 
in the most lavish manner the Chinese had 
constructed two immense and most sub- 
stantial embankments fully able to do their 
part of the work if the gap was closed, but 
the most important point was that the 
breach had been scoured by a most severe 
flood much greater than any that might be 
expected for several months. This flood 
must have undermined the ends of the 
embankments which sauk and was made 
up on top, but which must have slipped 
out a considerable distance towards each 
other at the buttom. The water when I 
saw it was almost at its lowest and would 
probably remain like that for3 months, and 
it appeared to me that the gap might be 








considerably narrowed before the velocity 
became as high as it had been during 
summer, and till this occurred probably 
no further scouring would take place, 
and I thought it well within the bounds of 
possibility that fully 100 feet could be added 
to each embankment in somewhat the same 
manner as the first part had been made. 
By that time the tops of the embankments 
would bé within 200 feet of each other, 
their bottoms would certainly touch and it 
seemed possible that by making a regular 
uetwork of ropes over the breach a mass of 
illet stalks and sand could be made of 
such a size, and of such strength that when 
lowered into the breach the current could 
not carry it away. Jf this were done the 
interstices could be filled up with smaller 
masses and eventually the breach could be 
closed. I therefore represented to H.E. 
Wu Ta-chéngand to H-E. Li Hung-chang 
that in my opinion they should strain every 
nerve to proceed with the work in the 
ordinary manner, and not until the next 
flood overpowered them should they think 
of European systems, and there was, as I 
put it, an even chance in my opinion that 
they would be suzcessful. ‘This opinion 
proved to be correct and on 20th January, 
1889, the breach was finally closed, the 
immense depth of water in which this was 
effected being evidenced by the fact that 
there isa Take immediately outside 60 foet 
eep. 

‘That the Chinese did right in making up 
their minds to close the breach if posaible 
Thave not the slightest doubt. There are 
many places where the river embankments 
are very bad, notably in the neighbourhood 
of the Jate breach, but there are hundreds 
of miles of fairly good embankments, or at 
least of embankments as good as any others 
that could be built along a new course 
during the next 20 or 30 years. 

Some of the latest instructions which have 
been given regarding the mouth of the river 
shew that the authorities are learning either 
from experience or from, visers somne- 
thing of the right way of dealing with such 
rivers. When the Chinese have in former 
years been troubled with floods in their 
rivers they have been too ready to cut extra 
channels to carry off the surplus water. This 
asa rule is the exact opposite of what should 
bedone. The extra channel lowers the velo- 
city, the river deposits more silt, the bod 
rises, and the level of the floods becomes 
higher than ever. The last instructions 
appear to be to close all the mouths of the 
river but one. ‘This one the river must keep 
open and its increased velocity will deopen 
the bed and probably lower the level of the 
flood waters of the river. 

T am by no means of opi 
Chinese have mastered the 
engincering, nor that even when good orders 
are given the work will always be carried 
out in a satisfactory manner, but I am per- 
fectly certain that they can deal with tho 
Yellow River better than any foreigner 
who has to base his opinion on the results 
of a cursory visit and such general informa- 
Hion aa ho came pick up from notions 
scattered though books and periodicals, and 
if I hazard avy opinion it will be to tho 
effect that there is no radical cure for the 
troubles of the Yellow River. A Board of 
Conservancy might do much to keep the 
river works in such a state as to provent 
the inundations that continually take place 
but all hopes of inventing any scheme 
which will set matters to rights once for all 
is entirely chimerical. 

In reply to a question as to what had 
been the result of closing the breach, Mr. 
Morrison said the river was now flowing 
its bed. 

The Rev. T. R. Srevznsoy, in moving a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said they had 
heard a most lucid explanation of one of 
the most interesting catastrophes of modern 
times. 

The Rev. Dr. Epxuss, in seconding, sai 
We are very much indebted to Mr. Morr 
son for the accouut he has given us of the 
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Yellow River and for his extremely araphic 
and interesting description of the breach 
end the way in which it has been closed 
up. Tt seems to me that we see here what 
the Chinese can do ;and one principal reason 
why they are able to attack such 3 problem 
fstbecause of the great past behind them. 
Itis not the tirst century in which they 
have tindertaken great engineering works. 
4b is very interesting to read in old Chinese 
iterature of the way in which from time to 
time they have met the catastrophes of 
thelr rivers; and there is one especially 
interesting account, in the history of the 
first century before Christ, in the reign of 
the Bmperor Han Wu Ti, one of the great 
names of Chinese history. He visited th 

works himself, He was an eminent con- 
quetor and surrounded by nobles, states- 
men, and men eminent in literature ; and 
one interesting circumstance is that he him- 
self wrote a poem which has been preserved 
ever since in Chinese literature, describing 
the breach and the work that was being 
done in filling it up. ‘The point at which 
this took place is not very far from Chéng- 
chow, which the lecturer has himself visit- 
ed. At that time China was a different 
country from what it is now. Instead of 
the kao-liang stalks of which you have 
heard they were able tocollect considerable 
quantities of bamboos. Naturally this 
would render the work easier to accomplish 
und would give greater power of resistance. 
"Phere aro mavy interesting circumstances 
which I will not attempt to enter into 
now, but I feel a very considerable grat 
fication in thinking that the Chinese in 
muintaining their power of engineering to 
this extent show the effects of the history 
of the past upon them ; and the knowledge 
and energy they are uble now to exhibit is 
on account of the knowledge and energy 
which their forefathers acquired and ex- 
hibited before them. Considering the 
decided opiniow that has been formed by 
the lecturer in regard to the success of the 
Chinese, and the decided approval he has 

‘ven to the course they took to fill up the 

reach, I think we should have a great 
amount of satisfaction in the thought that 
the Chinese are uot so incompetent as many 
men represent them to be, and that not 
only in river engineering butin many other 
subjects that come before the statesmen of 
this country, they are not so unprepared as 
many men suppose to meet their ditticulti 
and turn their catastrophes into exhibitio 
of great energy. Upon the whole the re- 
sult is that we should add something \to 
our opinion in regard to the power and the 
competency of the Chinese to meet their 
dificulties. (Applause.) 

‘The Cuarman having endorsed the ex- 
pressions of thanks to Mr. Morrison and 
spoken of the dogged perseverance of the 
Chinese exhibited ithe works in question, 

Mr. Moxnisoy, in returning thanks, said 
it was nothing but the dogged perseverance 
of the Chinese which enabled them to close 
the breach ; and in the face of such difticul- 
ties they might have been forgiven if th 
had lost heart. They accomplished a tas 
ich might almost be called the admira- 
tion of the world. 

‘The lecture was illustrated by black-board 
diagrams and references to a map specially 
designed for the occasion. 





























HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 


‘The ordinary half-yearly meeting of 
shareholders in the above Corporation was 
held in the City Hall on Saturday, the 
22nd February. There were presen 
Messrs. W. H. Forbes (Chairman), H. L. 
Dalrymple, W. G. Brodie, H. Hoppius, 
Hon. J. J. Keswick, B. Layton, Hon. A: 
P. Mackwen, S. C. Michaelsen, J. S. 
Moses, L. Boesnecker. D. R. Sassoon 
(Directors), G. E. Noble (Chief Manager), 
and a large number of shareholders. 

‘The Cuatncan eaid—Gentlemen, we will 
with your permission take the report as 

















read. The half year just concluded has 
been a very favourable one, and in addition 
tu our usual 30s. dividend we are able to 
give a 10s. bonus, increase our Reserve 
Fund by two lacs of dollars, and carry 
forward a substantial amount. Dividend 
and bonus together represent a return to 
the shareholders at the rate of 10} per cent. 
for tho half your. Loxploined af the extra: 
ordinary meeting last month that we had 
obtained the consent of the Treasury to 
amending our Ordinance ; since that time 
the matter has received the Governor's 
fival sanction, and the amended Ordinance 
took effect from the 25th ultimo. The 
security for our note circulation that the 
‘Treasury stipulated for necessitated our 
investivg further in Indian Rupee loans, 
and you doubtless notice the increase i 
our assets under heading of “Investments.” 
With regard to Manila I regret to say we 
have not yet recovered the money embar- 
goed, but our legal advisers assure us that we 
may confidently expect to have it returned, 
but that there are numerous formalities to go 
through which cause delay. Some question 
has been raised ov more than one occasion 
as toour mode of showing our Profit 
and Loss accounts—merely putting net 
Profits instead of gross, and not showing 
cost of management. I have only to rei- 
terate what I said at our last meeting, 
that if the shareholders express a decided 
wish to have the accuunts presented in a 
different form they have only got to say 
so. I may mention that the percentage 
of our charges tu the gross profits is under 
40 per cent. for the past three half years, 
and this figure you will find is consider: 
ably lower than that of other Kastern 
Banks. For the information of the share- 
holders I may state that rough valua- 
tions recently made show the Bank's pro- 
perty to be about twoand a half lacs of 
dollars in excess of the amount at which it 
stands in the books. (Applause.) It may 
not be out of place to mention that your 
Directors, after mature consideration, and 
after consulting the London Committee, 
ave decided that the time has come for 
increasing the Bank’s capital to. the 
limit allowed by the Ordinance—viz. to 
$10,000,000. A circular will shortly be 
issued to the shareholders with reference 
to this increase of capital, and the whole 
matter will be brought before you in the 
usual way. We have now, gentlemen, 
reached an epoch in the Bank's history that 
I think should not be passed over without 
some uotice. Twenty-five years ago th 
coming Ist of March the Bank opened its 
doors for business in Hongkong, and I 
doubt if the most sauguine of the good 
men who were its promoters expected it 
to grow to the eftent it has. (Applause). 
We have hsd our lean as well as our 
fat years, but we have passed our dividend 
ouly three times, and during the quarter 
of a century of our existence we have paid 
an average dividend of 119 per cent. per 
annum, exclusive of afew bonuses. 
plause). I do not think any original share- 
holder can have any cause to regret his 
investment. Personally I am proud to sa 
that I first joined the direction of the Ban] 
22 years ago, and our chief manager, Mr. 
Noble, has ‘entered on his 25th year of 
service. (Applause). Before moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts I shall 
be happy to answer any questions from 
shareholders. 

‘There being no questions, the Cuarr- 
MAN moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts as presented. 

Mr. J. H. Cox seconded, and the motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

Hon. ©. P. Cuater proposed that the 
appointment fo the Board of Directors of 
the Hon. A. P. MacEwen, Mr. H. Hoppius, 
and Mr. D. R. Sassoon be confirmed. 

Mr. A. McCoxacute seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. S, Larnatk proposed the re- 
election of Messrs. B. Layton, L. Poesnecker 
and S, C. Michaelsen as Directors. 


















































Mr. C. D. Bortomtey seconded. 

‘The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. H. Ray proposed that the Hon, 
P. Ryrie and Mr. Fullarton Henderson be 
re-elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. G. T. Vertcn seconded. 

Carried. 

Tho Cxamsmax—This, gentlemen, con- 
cludes the business of the meeting, ‘and I 
thank you for your attendance, ‘The di 
dend warrants will be ready on Monday 
uext.—Daily Press. 











SHANGHAI CARGO BOAT 
COMPANY. 


‘The eighth annual general meeting of 
the Shanghai Cargo Boat Company was 
held on Wednesday at the offices of the 
agents, Messrs. Wheelock & Co. There were 
present Messrs. F. H. Bell (Chairman), 
©. Jantzen, E. G. Low, J. G. Purdon, and 
F. Gove, Directors; Drummond Hay, C. 
Cromie, J. Welch, J.F.Seaman, A. Stewart, 
F. B, Aubert, J.D. Thorburn, ‘T. Pember- 
ton, E. Halton, H.R. Kinnear, H.R. Hearn, 
J. M. Young and E, Hey, representing in 
all 337 votes. 

On the motion of the Chairman, Mr. E. 
P. Wickham was appointed secretary of 
the meeting. 

The Cuarkmax, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts said: The 
accounts of the Company and the report of 
the Directors have now been in your hands 
for some tine and I think we may take them 

read. I have every confidence that they 
willbe considered satisfactory. Theaccounts 
set forth everything 40 amply and the 
report deals so plainly with all points uf 
interest that there is little or nothing left 
for me to rewark upon, unless any share- 
holder should require auy further explana- 
tion, which I shall be very happy to give 
to the best of ny ability. On Jooking at 
the: comparative figures of last year, 
during which the two companies were 
running in competition, the Directors 
still feel well sutisfied~in fact I am 
suro they were previously more than 
satisfied—with the result of the joint 
working. ‘The improved return that we 
are enabled to recommend to the share- 
holders arises from great saving in the run- 
ning of the combined fleets and not from 
any increase in the gross receipts of the 
two companies. A a matter of fact th 
gross receipts during the past year were 
not quite so large as they were in the 
previous year when the two companies were 
working ‘separately. It will be in your 
recollection that last year I strongly urged 
upon you the necessity of laying by a sub- 
stantial sum as a reserve fund, not only to 
cover depreciation—for stean launches and 
cargo boats will require replacing and 
renewing from time to time—but also to 
pay off the goodwill of the company which 
we bought. I am glad to say that within 


























.p- | the past few years a fair amount has been set 


aside for this purpose. It has not, however, 
ceased to commend itself very strongly to 
the Directors that we have still a great deal 
to do in this direction ; and it has been 
matter of anxious consideration and not 
free from doubt whether we were justified 
in recommending to you to appropriate 5 per 
cent. for this half year, making 8 per cent. 
for the year. At the same time I am very 
glad to be able to assure you that the fleet 
is in exceptionally good order and we 
no.reason to anticipate any large expen 
ture for repairs for some time to come. 
Nevertheless I must honestly tell you that 
the Directors have on this occasion stretch- 
ed to the utmost limit the amount they 
propose to divide; and you must not feel 
dissatisfied if during the next year we 
should not have such good earnings and 

ropose not quite sv large a dividend. 
There is every possibility that we may have 
even better results, but at the same time 
weare not altogether exempt from excep- 
tional accidents and we must be prepared 
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for a smaller return if it should be forced 
upon us. 

Iwill conclude by moving the first re- 
solution, and if any shareholder has any 
remarks to make .or question that I can 
answer I shall be very glad to hear him. 

No questions being asked, the Cuarkmay 
moved and Mr. Low seconded—* That the 
report and accounts as put before the meet- 
ing be accepted and passed.” 

‘Phe motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Youve, seconded 
by Mr. Crome, it was agreed “That a 
dividend of 5 per cent as recommended 
by the Directors be paid to shareholders 
(making in all 8 per cent for the year) and 
that the balance, after writing off Tis.5,000 
for depreciation of fleet, be carried forward 
to next year.” 

Mr. H. R. Heany, in moving the re- 
appointment of the ’ retiring Directors 
(Messrs, F. H. Bell, C. Vincent Smith, 
Carl Jantzen, G. Low, J. G. Purdon 
and F, Gove) said the Directors had put 
such very sa sfactory accounts before the 
shareholders that they could not do better 
than re-elect them. 

Mr. Hoce seconded the motion and it 
‘was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Seaman, seconded 
by Mr. Duunatonn Hay, Mr. J.D. Thorburn 
was elected auditor for the ensuing year ; 
and the meeting then terminated with a 
vote of thauks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Mr. Wexcu. 
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HONGKONG JOCKEY CLUB RACE: 
MEETING, 1890. 
aes 
SPECIAL TELEGRAM TO THE NORTH-CHINA 
DAILY NEWS. 







Third Day, 28th February. 

1.—Tue Crit Service Cve, presented, for 

: of this season, 

weight for inches ; previous 

winners, 7Ib. extra; penalties accu- 

mulative ; entrance 85; second pony 

to receive half the entrance money. 
One mile. 

Mr. Sykes’ g. Musket 12.3 10. 9.0.1 

» day's g. Laufer. 13.0 10.12...2 

x John Peel's g. Total Loss..13.3 1. 7...3 

2,—Tae Crattesce Cvr, value 100guineas, 

for China ponies ; to be won two years 

consecutively by  pouy or ponies the 

bond side property of the same owner ; 

weight for inches; entrance (forced) 

$5, but optional to subscription griftins 

of this season, 1889-90 ; first pony to 

receive 70 per ‘cent.; second, 20 per 

cent; and third, 10”per cut, of Gn- 

trance money. 














One-mile-and-three- 








quarters. 
Mr. Buxey’s g. Home Guard..181 WW. 1.1 
wy Sohn Peel's d. Orlando W703 
> Sid’s b, Sonnenstraht 2 AB 





3.—Tue Navy Cur, presented by officers of 
H.M. fleet, for all China ponies ; weight 
for inches; previous winners at this 
meeting of one race, dIb. extra; of 
two races, 7Ib. extra ; and of three or 
more races, 101b. extra; non-starters 
at this meeting excluded ; entrance 
$10 ; second pony to receive half of the 
entrance mony. One mile. 

Mr. Jobn Peel's. Golden Hope.B.1 UW. 1...1 

wy Darins! g. Leaiider seu. 123 10. 9.02 

3 Sid's m. AG Baba “181 1. 173 

4,—Tae Lapies’Puxst, forall China ponies; 
weight for inches ; all ponies not sub- 


















scription griftins that have been placed 
‘7ib. extra ; entrance $5. Seven fur- 
longs. 

Mr, Sid’s ch. Blazer 13.0 10.12...1 

» Buxey’s g. Arabic 13.0 1012.2 





ay Ess’ gy. Fair Sport 12.3 10. 9...3 
6,—Tar HoxcKoxe Srakes ; a forced entry 
of $5 for all subscription griffins of this 





season, 1889-90; first pony to receive 


70 per cent. of the entrance money 
and. $200 added ; second pony 20 per 
cent.; third 10 per cent.; weight for 
inches; winner of German Cup 101b. 
extra ; winners of any other races ex- 
cept selling races Slb. extra. One- 
mile-and-a-half, 








Mr. Jones's d. Lis 131 1. Ld 
vn Sykes’ g. Mi 123 10 9.2 
2) AW. Maitland’s Ww. 

‘Bolero 123 10. 9.3 





6.—Tnz Keecuoxe Cur, presented; for 
China ponies ; second pony to receive 
$30 ; weight for inches; entranice $10; 
from the Black Rock twice round and 








in. 
‘Mr. Buxey's g- Arubic 13.0 10.12...1 
Nantai’s g. Blue Ruin......13.2 1. 4.2 





¥.—Tue Garrison Cur, presented by the 
officers of the garrison; for China 
ponies, lond ide griffins at date of 
entry; weight for inches; previous 
winners at this meeting, 7Ib. extra ; 
peualties accumulative ; entrance $10; 
subscription griffins of this season, 
1889.96, allowed olb. From two-mile 
post once round and in, 
‘Mr. McCullagh’s b. Materialist 13.1 
i» John Peel's d. Duncraggan 13.0 10.1 
Sid's g. Enchanter. 183 1.7 3 
—Tue Consouatton Staxzs, for all beaten 
China ponies az this meeting ; weight 
for inches; entrance $5, with $100 
added ; second pony to receive $00. 
Once round. 
Mr. Buxey’s br. Skipjack 
vw» Ess’ g. Fair Sport... 
be Sykes! g. Mudlingas: 5 
9,—Tue Cuarton Stakes, aforced entry fo 
all China ponies, winners at this meet 
ing only ; weight for inches ; entrance 
$20; winners of two races, $30; of 
three or more races $60, with $100 
added. One-mile-and-a-halt. 
Mr. Buxey’s g. Home Guard}...13.1 


vy Darius’ g 2.3 
3d. D. Hamphreys’ ch. ioi- 
CaN... AL UWL..8 
10,—Tue Ni Desrsxaxpua Sraxes, for 
all beaten subscription griffins of this 
season, 1889-90 ; entrance $5, with 
$100 added for the first pony, and $50 
for the second pony; weight for inches. 
Half-a-mile. é 
Mr, Chantrey's ch. Aristocrat...181 WL... 
vd. D Humphreys’ g. Valen 
fine. is 3 10.9...2 
+» Tasman’s w. Oamaru 123 10.9 3 
Te will be uoticed from this list of results 
that the Gentiles” had it all their own 
way except in one race. Home Guard 
repeated the exploits of Conqueror and 
Orlando by winuing the Challenge Cup, 
1j miles, and then going out again two to 
three hours later and winning the Champion 
Stakes. We may mention that Home Guard 
went through the meeting an vnbeaten 
pony, 8 performance not done in Houg- 
kong for very many years. 








ML. 
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SHOOTING MATCH. 
——_-— 

MONGKONG POLICE €, SHANGHAI POLICE, 

‘The Shanghai team, who are taking part 
in the above match, met on the range on 
Wednesday murningtofire, underthefollow- 
ing conditions, viz., 7 rounds eaeh at 200, 
400 and 500 yards ; any military positio 
Five to fire with rifles and five with Car- 
bines, owing to the Hongkong Police being 
anned with the latter. 

The weather from a marksman’s point 
of view was not favourable for good shoot- 
ing, a gusty wind blowing from the left 
and left rear; while a mirage hung over 
the range, which made it impossible to 
take a clear sight, as will be seen by the 
scores; consequently the shooting was 
not up to the usual average. Inspector 
Wilson (Captain) heads his team with the 
creditable score of 90. Sergeant-Major 
Williamsor, Ist Argyll aad Sutherland 











ighlanders, and Mr. George Cameron were 
present as representatives of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai teams respectively :— 


200 yde. 400 yaa. SOO da, TH 








Inap. Wilson* ....4454548-20 5145455-82 5553539.29 90 
Sorg. Murphyt ..4445455-31 4354845-80 4392544.25 66 
P.C, Mackenziet 3534544.28 $995349-26 635515320 eh 
B.S, Bullock™....2444156-28 465954%-91 2258445-25 8% 
PS. Bourke" ....4°45458-90 $444595-0 345408423 83, 
PS Chartors* ..4444931-28 55855492 3224150-24 63 
P.O. Roast ....,,dM4445-29 0555435-27 29444424 80 
PAS, Craukt ....44489-29 0055454-19 4545245-29 77 
PS, Clarke ....1192444-25 4854495 29 2335833-22 76 








BASAH-29 54942525 2424622-16 
ey 





Eee 





According to a telegram received last 
evening by the Captain Superintendent of 
Police, the score of the Hongkong Police 
in their ritle match with Shanghai was 812, 
or exactly the same total as was made by 
Shanghai ou Wednesday. 





Correspondence, 





A HINT TO LAND OWNERS. 

To the Editor of the 
Norra-Curxa Datty News. 

Six,—It is not often that we are called 
to listen to such a brave and outspoken 
serion as was brought before us by Bishop 
Moule in the Cathedral last night. I refer 
particularly to the closing part of it, which 
Was naturally sugyested in the circumstances 
of the case here from the text on which he 
preached. Healluded to the meeting of the 
ratepayers that recently held, where 
the two flagrant evils of vice and opium were 
discussed, and where it was said nothing 
could be done by the Council or at such 
a meeting for their suppression. The 
Bishop so far passing over this considera- 
tion wisely asked if nothing could be done 
by those who were specially concerned, by 
the use of their property, in furnishing’ the 
ways and means of encouraging these evils. 
Why should they not discountenance and 
forbid the use of theit property for such 
immoral purposes? Even if they lost 
money by it, which is open to question, it 
would be greatly to their honour to do 
what they could in this way to put a stop 
to the evils complained of. There can be 
no two opinions as to the wickedness of the 
state of things largely current in the midst 
of the foreign community, and are not 
those who give easy access to it very greatly 
responsible for it? ‘The idea so forcibly and 
appropriately brought forward by the Bi- 
shop needs only to bo adverted to, and I 
wonde: iew of the subject, so wisely, 
so well, and so temperately expressed, will 
carry conviction to the minds of those to 
whom it applies, and lead to the results so 
much to be desired. 

Yours, &., 
Wa. Murmuzap. 


























3rd March. 





ANOTHER STORY. 
To the Editor of the 
Norra-Cursa Dary News, 

‘Sm,—Will you allow me a little of your 
raluable space to say a few words regard 
ing officers in the Mercantile Marine! It 
‘seems to me that affairs in Shanghai, among 
our shipping merchants, are at a pretty 
pass. They are at loggerheads, playing 
“cut-throat” euchre, wishing each other 
higher than a kite, and the larger English 
companies thinking of the ever growing 
German competition. Add to this the 
unusual demand for steamer officers owing 
to the early opening of the Tientain river. 
aw at : opportunity fora strike amongst 
their employés. Engineers having a large 
eatzapprvctation hare ages ‘ago’ bandod 
themselves together. They dewanded— 
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was it taking advantage of the hour ?— 
higher wages. It is stated that they suc- 
ceeded, that third engineers, so it is ru- 
moured, now get $85 a month, contrasting 
vividly ‘with the chief officer’s $75. Poor 
“Fifty Dollars”, what does he say ? 

It is argued’ that under the present 
exigent circumstances of Shanghai trade 
ships’ oficers, having due regard to 
the common ‘weal (which don’t always 
identify itself with one’s pockats), and to 
the British motto ‘ Never hit aman when 
down”, should not take advantage of their 


opportunity and strike. Herein what a 
diference do 


rebellious, officers patiently loyal. We 
desire not higher wages, but of course we 
can re-form the Association (not Union, 
that stage sailors cannot attain to, being, 
some say, too mean and jealous, and others 
too independent and lotiy), and be content 
with a Bar, Billiard and Reading Rooms. 
Never would we take unfair advantage. 
We'll wait till trade is slack, companies 
banded and sailors at a discount, and so 
fight like the true British aailor, agunst 
all odds, 











In reward for this perhaps the companies 
without much pressure, might reduce our 
Bay to make up the extra salaries of the 
Sngineers, and in return subscribe to the 
Ofticers’ Changling Association. Feelin; 
myself extremely puzzled, perhaps some oi 
Your numerous correspondents might be 
disposed to enlighten me and the com- 
munity on what must be a public question, 


Yours thankfully, 
Novice, 





3rd March. 





MR. HUGHES’ 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Cutxa Dairy News. 

Srr,—I was much surprised to see from 
thia morning's paper that my name appeared 
as « suggested member of Committee in 
connection with the expected visit of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke aud Duchess 
of Connaught, before I had been in any 
way consulted on the subject. In justice 
to myself I wich to state that I did not 
attend the prei...inary meeting called by 
‘H.B.M.’s Cone‘« General, but I also beg to 
assure the resic nts of Shanghai that if I 
am elected either at a meeting of the 

uublic or the British residents I shall only 

e too pleased to place my time and services 
at their disposal. 

Tam Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frepx. M. Gratton. 


COMMITTEE. 








6th March. 


To the Editor of the 
Norrn-Cuina Datty News. 

Str,—Whilst endorsing with all my heart 
your leader of this morning, I should like 
to emphasise it by letting you know how 
thoroughly the community object to the 
self-elected Committee who advertise them- 
selves in your columns to-day. 

‘This is the first time in the history of 
Shanghai that any matter of importance 
hhas been treated ‘as a national affair, for 
we have always looked on ourselves ‘as a 
cosmopolitan community, and it would be 
an ill-omened way to commemorate the 
visit of a member of our Royal family if 
we did so by creating divisions and un- 
plcasantnesses without cause. 

E trust the Committee will see their error 
and either call a public meetiug—as should 
have been done in the first instance—or 
else invite the co-operation of leading mem- 
bers of all nationalities. 

Tam, &c., 
As Esctiisu Restvest oF 20 years’ 
STANDING, ALSO AN BX-WOLUNTEER 


FIREMAN. 
6th - March. 

















we see; engineers successfully | 


To the Editor of the 
‘Norru-Curxa Darcy News. 

‘Srm,—I was very glad to see your sensible 
upon the course adopted by our 
Consul-General, in view of the approach- 
ing visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught. In my humble opinion, the 
Municipal Council’ should have called a 
meeting of residents, and asked them to 
devise ways and means for entertaining 
our expected Royal guests; it is not too 
late to adopt this course, and I hope the 
Council will take the matter in hand. Our 
Consul-General has, by his action, offended 
his own nationals, every one of whom had 
a right to expect to be consulted in the 
matter, if it had been decided that the 
Duke and Duchess should be entertained 
by the British community alone. I see an 

fonorary Treasurer has been appointed, 
but venture to predict that his duties will 
be very light, if the present arrangement 
is adhered to; anyhow, he need not count 
upon any subscription from 

Yours, &c., 
A Burris Reswenr. 





6th March. 


To the Editor of the 
Noxru-Cuixa Darcy News. 

ile Iam by no means disposed 
the statement in your leading 
morning, that the reception 
to be given H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
should be undertaken by all nationalities 
indiscriminately, there are I believe some 
reasonable grounds for cavilling at the 
action of our Consul-General. 

Tt is well-known that the journey of 
His Royal Hizhness partakes wore or less 
of an otticial character, but this does net 
at all contravene the generally expressed 
desire to welcome him as the son of our 
beloved monarch, nor the wish to do honour 
to his personal character. It is unfor- 
tunately evident, from the proposed com- 
m of the Reception Committee, that 
t be looked upon as at all repre- 
», and that its defects err as much 
on the side of redundancy as of incomplete- 
ness. It would have been more consonant 
with the usual etiquette in such cases had 
the choice been left to « public meeting of 
British residents called for the purpose, 
and as it is nut too late to convene such a 
meeting I trust Her Majesty's Consul will 
take the step. 

Tam, &c., 
Ay Escuisumas, 



















6th March. 


4% We have also received a letter to the 
same effect from ‘A Hoxoxew Deke”, 
which it is not necessary to publish in full. 








(HE PAGODAS OF KU HSU. 
1 






| Twin sentinels grim. 
Tower each upon his grassy mound, 
| This east, that west, fivelundred yardsapart 
On * Solitary Isle.” Sweet sound 
‘The laughing voices of the rippling waves 
That lap and kiss the verdant banks, 
| Now up, now down, as maddened hostile tide 
Presents its vigorous sea-bred flanks, 
backward rolls to seek 


ged ruined by age 


Or, vanquished, 
support 
Against the Ow’s impetucas ranke, 
u. 
Brave sentinels ! Pray, may I question you? 
How long have ye watched o'er the feud 
"Twixt sea and stream? How long from 
dizzy heights 
Lent patient ear to mutterings rude 
Born of the waves that fain would sweep 
you off 





‘To cheering voices from the sea 
That whisper strength to keep you at your 
yosts 2 
Pray tell me why you came to be 3 
‘The story of your still and lonely life 
‘Must surely hold a mystery. 


mL. 

To thee, O stranger, we scarce dare to tell 

The secret of our morn and eve ; 

For doubting minds 'twere better far to 

doubt 

Than, hearing still, to disbelieve. 

‘Time was when sages’ lips were unto men 
Unquestioned guides in all life's ways ; 

What they declared was noble, true, and 


00 
Was held deserving of all praise ; 
What they despised as mean aud false and 


a 
‘Was loathed as certain to debase. 


Vi: 


See’st thou that busy hive across the 
stream ? 

‘The murmurs of the human bees 

That restless toil and moil for filthy gain 

Are wafted northward on the breeze, 

Now loud, now low, as war or peaco prevails: 
War ’gainst a neighbour's hard-won wage, 

Peace when the price of toil has been 

exchanged 
For daily cravings of the age ; 
‘Twixt wealth and want more common 
rows the strife 
Upon the present worldly stage, 


v. 


Full five times five-score years that buz- 
zing swarm 
Had found and kept its present nest 
Ere yet we rose to guard our island home, 
Each on his green allotted crest, 
To watch and ward 'gainst storms of wind 
and wave : 
Twin elements that when combined 
Tee pewet sway o'er human destiny, 
And teach man's soaring puny mind 
That wells and ills whene’er their visits 





come 
Are not to earthly chance confined. 


VL 


‘That was the age of simple faith and trust, 
When man heard man and doubted not 

‘That what he heard was truth. But all too 

soon 

Through blinding grasping he forgot 

is to fulfil.” ‘Then passion rose 

3 man turned on man 

reigned till, sobered by the sight, 

jon’s blast forbore to fan 

















Een 
‘The glowing embers of the bloody strife, 
Aud peace once more led on the van. 


Vi. 
But trust betrayed no longer proved the 


ide 
Of huntan acts ; chicane, deceit, 
Rose from truth’s ashes and at onco 
usurped 
Its pure and righteous judgment seat ; 
E’en to this day they sway without dispute 
The mind of peasant and of prince, 
In market place, in chamber of the State, 
When faced with truth they fail to wince. 
‘They are the weapons boldly forged to-day 
‘To-morrow's doubter to convince. 


Vil. 

The careless present age has nigh unlearned 
‘The purpose we were raised to serve ; 
Neglected, ruined, we've no longer strength 

To hold in check with iron nerve 
The ills that, truth abandoned, come to 


On human heart, on human aim ; 
Bat time, the avenger of frail man's mis- 
deeds, 
Will recognise our modest claim 
To be restored, and ages hence, mayhap 
‘We may regain our ancient fame. 


Savane Ta, 





‘Wanchow, 2ist February. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE CONFUCIAN SACRIFICE 
AT SOOCHOW. 


(PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘The ‘First cock-crowing” is a poetic 
expression when read in the ritual beside a 
warm fire and under a bright lamp, but it is 
somewhat prosaic to rise at 2.30 and take a 
long walk through the dark 
native town. One is struck with the secu- 
rity of a Chinese city during the hours its 
inhabitants slumber and sleep. Every few 
hundred yards there is a gute, and a lan- 
tern is the passport required for opening. 
All the side streets are carefully closed 
and locked. There are watchmen with 
rattle, gong and trumpet pacing their beat, 
and soldiers with their guard-rooms well 
lighted. A tramp of near two miles brings 
us to the ‘*Dragon’s head” where the 
services are to be held. 

The central gate of the ‘Temple of 
Literature” (as it is officially called) is 
never opened, for no mortal is worthy to 
walk in the middle avenue, so we entered 
the side gate and found the path between 
rows of cedars carpeted for the feet of the 
mandarins. At the door of the large en- 
trance hall the travelling kitchen with its 
hot soups was plying a busy trade, and after 
the sacrifice we noticed that the high officials 
wero glad to avail themselves of its benefit. 
How much better than a cold sandwich! 
An hour and a half does not pass guickly 
in the dark, but time is such a shifting 
commodity with the Chinese that it is well 
not to be late; and it afforded us abundant 
opportunity to inspect the halls and find 
out how the ceremonies were to be con- 
ducted. The day before we witnessed the 
rehearsal in an ining hall, where all of 
the sacrificial officers and the postu 
makers practised their parts. was 
under the charge of a District Magistrate. 

‘The Confucian Ritual (Raa TR) 
gives a most minute account of how the 
services should bé conducted, not omitting 
the slightest detail. Every tap of bell or 
drum or note of steel or string instrument 
ie prescribed most accurately, and any 
deviation would destroy the harmony which 
is an essential element in their “divine 
worship.” We were surprised at the time 
required for the services—over half an hour 
for the offerings to the ancestors of the sage 
and nearly one hour in the great sacrifice. 
Five generations of Confucius’ forefath 
who are honoured with the title of “kings 
are worshipped and to thi i 
are offered. This temple 
the main building and into it we were per- 
mitted to go and watch the Prefect and 
two other mandarins present the sacrifices. 
‘Tho services are precisely the same in both 









































The contrast between Buddhism and 
Confucianisin is most marked ; the services 
‘of the one so noisy and of the other so quiet 
and reverent, the one holding creature life 
ao sacred and the other shedding blood, 
the one driving a hard-cash bargain, the 
other voluntary, the one for the vulgar 
populace, the other for the learned book- 
m 





en, 
The ‘Temple of Literature” has its host 
of worthies. On the right of Confucius 
are the four sages, among whom is Men- 
cius, on the left the ten wise men, and 
before their tablets sheep and hogs are 
placed, and also twelve animals, six on 
each side, placed two and two at some 
distance apart, are offered to the great men 
of the nation whose names are worthy to 
‘be enrolled in the Chinese Academy and 
whose tablets are placed in the long halls 
which flank the court on the east and west. 
Two of the mandarins bowed at their 
shrines and offered sacrifice to their manes. 

‘The Confucian Temple, 70 by 100 feet, 
with its massive double ‘roof is, in 
pearance, the most venerable building in 





} take theii 


~ | heavily embroidered skirt. 








Kiangsu. In front is a stone dais of about 
the same size, surrounded by a marble 
balustrade, and over this is erected an 
immense tent with a curving roof, the mat- 
ting used from time immemorial how being 
displaced by zine which is in moveable 
sections—the first innovation. Under 
this are placed two large frames, on one 
of which hang the bells, and on the other 
the triangular steel instruments. Long 
guitars lie on their tables, and on one side 
are a tiger and a drum and on the other 
a bushel measure and the dragon scroll. 
Within, long red candles burn in front of 

8 and the animals are arranged in 
ep aad a hog, clean and white, 









lying on high stands with their heads 
elevated and facing the tabl front 
of Confucius kneels a bull with his throat 





cut, his shaggy hair all besmeared with 
the mud he brought from the field: id 
lying close beside on either side, 
and apig. The beef is afterwards dividi 

the four quarters to the four high officials 
and the head and tail to the chief of police. 

The elephant drum, in which a tall man 
wearing a silk hat may stand, and which is 

itched in the same key as the pigmy dram 

yy its side, is struck, and immediately 
the attendants light the forty lanterns 
underneath the pavilion. Bonfires are 
kindled on the stands, which consist of an 
iron tripod in which the bundles of wood 
are placed on their end with resin and 
shavings to make them quickly ignite. At 
the dawn the grounds are lit up with the 
brilliancy of noonday. 

When the drum for the third time beats, 
the Governor and high provincial magnates 
places under tents which stand 
fifty yards in front of the temple, the civil 
rulers to the east and the military to the 
west. They wear the court dress, which 
consists of a red tasselled cover for the 
hat, a shoulder cape of gold thread and a 

We saw the 
Governor after the service take off hi 
sacrificial robe ; and though living at the 
head-quarters for embroidery nothing so 
rich and elegant has fallen under our 
eyes, and the wish was expressed that there 
might be present some ladies to exclaim 
“Oh! how lovely!” From the official tent 
Governor Kang with the three highest 
mandi , at the cry of the “‘ chief praise 
leader,” went into the temple, some enter- 
ing by the right and returning by the left 
and the others vice versd, and this for five 
times. Each was led by a “‘ praise leader” 
who directed the worshipper in all he was 
to do, they doing the talking and the 
mandarins keeping silent. This for the 
literary offici the poor general and his 
staff of lieutenants might bow, but their 
martial feet could not disgrace the sacred 
courts of learning. 

Led before the shrine, the Governor, the 
“Sacrificial Lord” (£8%qg) or “True 
Offerer” ( TE WR Fs) in behalf of the twenty- 
one millions of the province, offered sacrifice 
to Confucius. At the call of the ‘Praise 
Leader,” * Worship,” he knell 
the head,” he bowed ; “Mount th 
cense,” he raised his hand i 
stood ; “Return to your plac 
back to his tent. The first time he entered 
the hall three sticks of lighted incense were 
passed by one attendant to the other before 
him as he knelt and raised hishauds. The 
second time, the fruits and eatables were 
similarly offered. The third, libations of 
wine in the sacrificial cups were thus 
handed and then placed before the tablet. 
At the fourth, the rolls of white silk with 
the official stamp upon them were 
in long boxes and laid upon the sI 
‘The whole service was intoned, the Musical 
Professor by a word directing his attend- 
ants in every sound of the instruments and 
tap of the bells, which were arranged in 
perfect order. @ music was soft and 
sweet, and as the devout chant of the 
prayers was mingled with the gentle notes 
of the guitar the effect was very solemn 






































indeed. The dancers or posturo-makers, 
thirty-six in number, thoroughly trained 
with long feathers in their hands, went 
through the 92 motions prescribed in the 
book of ceremonies. After each return 
from the temple at the call of the “ Chief 
Praise Leader” the two companies of 
mandaring would make nine or twelvo 
devout prostrations, adoring the Literary 
Prince of ages past and to come, by whose 
kind aid they had risen to posts both 
honourable and lucrative, 

To Confucius they pray. First the in- 
vocation when they invite the presence of 
his divine spirit, “O! Confucius, how great 
art thou, first in prescience, first in know- 
ledge, the peer of Heaven and earth, the 
teacher of ten. thousand generations; the 
appearance of the unicorn foretold thy 

ood fortune ; with the harmony of music ~ 
(ve invite thee), the sun and moon so 
bright, and Heaven and earth cloar and 
still.” Afterwards the ‘‘ Sacrificial Lord” 
takes his position in the centre of the hall 
and the ‘prayer of blessing”, correspond- 
ing to the “long prayer” of the kirk, 
is read, It is inscribed on a large square 
wooden tablet and begins “In the 16th 
year of Kwangehi, the 2ud moon and 
seventh day, to the Most Holy, the First 
Teacher, Confucius”, and continues inthe 
prescribed form. During the soveral en: 
trances of the Governor three prayers 
are offered and again » solemn address 
when the sacrificial vessels are removed. 
At the close, his divine spirit, which is sup- 
posed to be ‘omnipresent as far as China is 
concerned, is requested to return to its 
invisible and unknown resting place, the 
wording of this benediction bei gue 
asthe Chinese language is capable of ex- 














Animal sacrifices are not often seen in 
this era of the world’s history, Whether 
the fathers of the nation, going back to 
near the Noahic period, were originally 
monotheistic, we will not now inquire, but 
it seems that the stream of theology, so 

ure and crystal as it flowed from the 
has been diverted int 








effect is as disastrous as the overflow of the 


muddy waters of the Yellow River. At 
the spring and autumn sacrifices one bull, 
a flock of twenty-two sheep, and a herd 
of twenty-two swine are driven to each 
temple. There is one temple for each 
department and one for each county, or 
about 1,500 in all, making the total sum 
of animals slain exch spring and fall 
about 67,500, or annually 135,000 offered 
to Confucit There are 135 offered in 
Soochow at each sacrifice. The money 
paid for these, for the silk which is burned 
at the close, and for the two feasts to all 
the attendants is a drain on the national 
exchequer. The ritual collects the ancient 
emblems of religion in the period of the 
“Spring and Autumn” and they are prac- 
tised now in the worship of China’s great 
sage. No one can witness the scene with- 
out being impressed how deep the roots of 
these venerable cults have penetrated into 
the national heart. As the Confucian law 
“can never with those sacrifices which th 
offered year by year continually mak 
comers thereunto perfect”, there remains 
but to tell of tlre one perfect sacrifice which 
was ‘once offered” and after which the 
shedding of the blood of bulls and lambs 
was to cease forever. 


27th Februaiy. 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE IN THE 

FAR EAST IN THE FIFTIES. 

In 1851, when I firat came to Shanghai, 
Jnpan was almost a terra incognita and 
popularly stood in the same category as 
the savage portion of Formosa. Captains 
of whalers and of vessels from San 
Francisco gave it a wide berth, and it was 





considered to be as much as one’s life was 
worth to be wrecked on its inhospitable 
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shores : indeed, it was to secure immunity 
and protection’ for vessels in distress on 
its coasts that the United States organised 
and despatched a squadron under Commo- 
dore Perry to proceed to Japan. The 
fleet came to this port in 1853 to make its 
final preparations for the undertaking, and 
great was the interest manifested in it 

At the same time the capture of Hankow 
by the Taiping rebels, and their me 
ment down the valley of the Yangtze- 
Kiang, had begun to excite great uneasiness 
here, and attracted fleets of English and 
French men-of-war under their respective 
admirals; and the Governor of Hongkong 
and the French and American Ministers 
with their suites were also visiting Shang- 
hai. All the men-of-war were anchored 
in the river off the settlement, and, as 
there was no regulation in force against 
the firing of cannon in port, we were 
treated very frequently to pretty naval 
spectacles in the way of saluting, manning 
yards, &c., while large dinners and balls 
were constantly being given ashore and 
afloat, so that, though trade had been 
greatly interfered with, and the safety 
‘of Shanghai itself was seriously threatened, 
residents managed to have a very gay time. 

Mr, Townsend Harris, afterwards U.S. 
Minister to Japan, was’ then spending a 
few months with me, and was very anxious 
to accompany Commodore Perry to that 
country, but, us the latter was under orders 
to allow no one to do so who was not 
attached to his fleet, he was unable to go, 
much to his disappointment. Mr. Harris 
had thoroughly posted hiniself about Japan, 
and our conversation frequently turned 
upon the subject, so that I took a deep 
interest in the expedition that was about 
leaving. Its results are now a matter of 
history. ‘The treaty that Commodore Perry 
aucceeded in negotiating achieved the object 
the U.S. Government had in view in des- 
patching the mission, and proved to be 
the thin end of the wedge which ultimately 
opened up that country to foreign inter- 
course, though no immediate results of | 
consequence accrued from it, and for 
some time no step of importance was 
made to take advantage of it in any way. 
At length, however, Mr. Harris, whose 
attention had continued to be directed 
to that country, succeeded in 1856 in 
jetting himself appointed U.S. Consul to 
imoda, to which place he went, and for 
# long time, with the exception of his own 
interpreter and the few Dutch who were 
shut up in the island of Desima at Nagasaki, 
was the only foreigner in Japan. There 
he remained, for two years or so, in a 
state of complete isolation, and cut off 
from all intercourse with the rest of the 
world, except on rare occasions when some 
passing vessel chanced to touch where he 
was, Meanwhile he spent his time in 
familiarising himself with the ways of 
the Japanese, and, being a man of good 
common-sense, with a pleasing manner, 
and well informed not only in regard to 
commercial matters but in history, politics, 
international law and kindred subjects as 
well, he soon acquired great influence with 
the Japanese. The war which Great 
Britain and France were then waging 
against China gave Mr, Harris an excellent 
opportunity to turn this influence to the 
dest account, and he was not slow to avail 
himself of it, He succeeded in convincing 
the Japanese Government that, having finish- 





























beautiful islands to the intercourse of the 
"Tn 1859 fore rally be} 

a foreigners gene: nto 
take advantage of the opportunity, thus 
afforded, for trading with and visiting the 
country, and in the last week of that year 
I was able to gratify a long cherished 
desire of doing so myself, and left for 


steamer Azof, Captain Gaby. There was 


men, going over on business or for pleasure, 
and we had a very j 

The Azof at her best could do only 
four or five knots, and I remember when 
the captain called out in a stentorian 
voice, ** Full speed ahead,” some one ex- 
claiming, “Don't, Gaby, don’t, you will 
throw us all off our legs.”” Our voyage was 
therefore naturally aslow one. We spent 
the first of January in Nagasaki, and were 
delighted with the place and, the people, 
ta all visitors must necessarily be.” ‘Thea 
we resumed our trip, and going by the 
outside route, in due course reached Yoko- 
hama. A quondam Shanghai friend put me 
up in his bungalow, which was one of the 





only two foreign-built houses there, and, in 
default of beds, Thad to make myself’ as 
comfortable as I could at night by sleeping 
on the floor. 


was the site that had been 
the treaties for foreign ocen- 
pation, but, as it was situated on the 
Tokaido—the highway to the capital—the 
Japanose authorities feared that collisions 
might occur there between foreigners and 
the trains of the Daimios who habitually 
traversed that road on their way to and 
from Yedo. To rectify this mistake on 
their part, the Japanese set to work to 
gather together at Yokohama such attrac- 
tions as should induce foreigners to forego 
their treaty rights, and accept, without 
wuestion, the place prepared for them, 
treets lined with attractive shops filled 
with the varied productions of Japanese 
art were laid out, a substantial stone pier 
and an extensive custom house were con- 
structed, and, lastly, long lines of wooden 
buildings of ‘one storey, painted black— 
which gave a most sombre appearance to 
the place—were run up, to serve as dwell- 
ings and godowns for such comers as might 
choose to avail themselves of the accom- 
modation thus ready for their use. But 
the several foreign representatives set 
their faces sternly against this attempt 
to depart from the stipulations of the 
treaties, alleging that it was a device 
on the’ part of the Japanese to isolate 
their countrymen in Yokohama, as had 
been done with the Dutch at Nagasaki. 
As foreigners continued to arrive, however, 
and found no room for them at Kanagawa, 
they naturally drifted to Yokohama, where 
provision had been made for them. So, 
while the ministers protested, their coun: 
teymen continued to oeeupy Yokohama, 
and, instead of backing up their represent: 
atives, espoused the side of the Japanese, 
alleging that Yokohama was a much more 
suitable position for trade than Kanagawa, 
as the latter was too far removed from the 
anchorage, and owing to the shallowness 
of the water on that side of the bay could 
only be approached by boats of the lightest 
draught. ‘The opposition of the ministers 
therefore soon ceased, and the Japanese 
were allowed to have their own way, which 
time has shown to have been the best. 




















ed their war with China, the allied forces 
would probably turn their attention to! 
Japan ; and that it was better for them to! 
take time by the foreluck and make a 
treaty with the United States which should | 





After remaining with my host for a few 
days, two or three friends clubbed together 
with’ me to set up an establishment. of 
our own, and, all the ready-made dwelling 
houses having been taken, we hired from 





open the country to trade, and be prepared | the Governmient part of one of the lonj 


to make similar treaties with other powers, 
thus voluntarily conceding what they other- | 
wise might ultimately have to yield to 
force ; and Mr. Harris surprised the world, 
and rendered himself famous by obtaining 
single-handed and by his unaided efforts, 

treaty which caused Japan to throw off 
hor shell of exclusiveness, and open her 





‘black godowns above mentioned, and with 
the assistance of one of the official inter- 
| preters named Tomi—who afterwards went, 
| with the first Japanese embassy to America 
| and Europe, where he became well-known 3s 
Tommy”—and by the aid of mats, 
nd screens, and various other devices which 
the Japanese use so cleverly in making 


Nagasaki and Yokohama in the small | 
quite a number of passengers, chiefly young | 


jelly passage, indeed. | 


much out of nothing, we contrived in a 
few days a very comfortable dwelling. 
{ Then, from the captain of a vessel in port, 
| we procured a stove, some mattresses, blan- 
kets, &c., and our establishment was com- 
‘plete. A Chinaman came up to us in the 
street and offered his services as cook, and 
ashe looked like a decent fellow, we en- 
gaged him on the spot, and a treasure he 
proved to us, for he showed himself as skil- 
ful in getting up a good dinner as had the 
Japanese in improvising a dwelling, with 
make-shift utensils and materials. Indeed, 
we fared very well, as there was an abund- 
ant supply of oysters, fish, eggs, chickens, 
game, &c., and plenty of sweet oranges, 
while with buck-wheat flour we had excel- 
lent cakes, which are dear to the American 
palate; and a propos of them I may mention 
that the Japanese of both sexes often 
visited us, without ceremony, while we 
were eating, and one morning, when we 
were at breakfast, a very pretty girl, 
the daughter of one of the officials, 
came in, and, having tasted our cakes, 
was so much pleased with them that, 
as was the native custom, she asked for 
‘one or two for her mother, and wrapping 
them in thin paper carried them off in 
triumph. ‘The delight of the old lady may 
be imagined by those familiar with the 
article, and who know that while there is 
nothing nicer than a buckwheat cake, hot, 
there is hardly anything nastier than a 
buckwheat cake, cold. 

The first foreigners who visited Japan 
made a good speculation by purchasing 
fod, which was then ons much lowur 

is of value compared with silver 
than elsewhere ; and when I went there 
silver itzeboos had a much greater pur- 
chasing power than their equivalent weight 
in Mexican dollars, and indeed few of the 
tradesmen would ‘take the latter at all 
except at a heavy discount. For the osten- 
sible purpose, therefore, of enabling for- 

iguers to secure itzeboos enough for their 
daily needs without heavy loss, the custom 
house, at a certain hour each day, held an 
exchange, to dole out the required number 
against Mexican dollars, At first the al- 
lotment was made in proportion to ap- 
plications, which were supposed to repre- 
sent the household needs of the several 
applicants, but such was the anxiety to 
secure the coveted coins that many people 
began, much to the astonishment of the 
simple-minded Japanese, to ask for milli 
each, so that the resources of the Empire 
would hardly have sufticed to meet the de- 
mands of a single day. When this subtle 
artifice was discovered, a new regulation was 
made, whereby the Japanese themselves 
determined the amount to be allotted to 
each individual according to some rule-of- 
thumb estimate of their own, and this was 
the state of matters when’'T arrived at 
Yokohama, All sorts of devices were then 
resorted to, to circumvent the officials and 
obtain more than the regulation supply of 
itzebvos, aud, among others, the oblicers 
and men of vessels in port’ would draw 
individually the number to which each was 
entitled, and then the purser would come in 
with a list of the ship's company and draw 
again for the entire crew. Every day the 
whole foreign community collected at the 
custom house at the appointed time, and the 
clamour was like that of Babel, each 
ing ont for his portion, and trying to make 
it as large as possible, catching hold of the 
interpreters and officials, and pulling them 
about, until, getting quite bewildered, the 
latter’ were fain to allow whatever was 
asked for. 

Another queer experience at the custom 
house was that of passing purchases for 
shipment, aud the trouble was often more 
than the things were worth; all parcels had 
to be stamped, and to get some one to do 
this often involved waiting for the beat 
part of the day. There was no special 
department or office for anything, and the 
oly way to proceed was to wait ina 
passage and seize the first interpreter 
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that passed. After explaining what was 
equired he would sty + Yes, directly,” and 
slipping though one’s hands would be seen 
no more, After going through this ex- 
perience perhaps half a dozen times, one 
would learn wisdom and, holding fast the 
oficial when caught, lead him down to the 
jetty, when generally the desired stamp 
would be affixed. ‘The whole affair was 
more like a boys’ game than a business 
transaction. 

It was very interesting to stand at the 
Custom House, and watch the obsequious 
demeanour of the native merchants towards 
these little hide-and-seek officials, called 
“interpreters.” ‘There was to the un- 
educated eye nothing in their appearance 
or dress—except that the ofticials carried 
swords—to distinguish one from the other, 
but the merchants would kneel on the 
matting for a long time waiting for an 
interpreter to appear, and when one did, 
down would go the merchant's head to the 
ground with the utmost apparent reverence 
1s if to a superior being. 

Such radical changes have taken plac 
since then in the institutions of the country, 
and the ofticials have aped foreign dress 
‘nd manners to such an extent that it is 
difficult for those who were not fortunate 
enough to visit Japan in the early days to 
realise what it was when uncontaminated 
by intercourse with the outside world, and 
while it stil) retained its peculiar idiosyncra- 
cies in all their freshness, What struck me 
first and moat forcibly when I re-visited this 
country, after an interval of many years, 
vas the complete disappearance of the two- 
sword men, and the trains of the daimios 
which were formerly so often seen. The 
latter were frequently of a very imposing 
appaarance, not composed of ragamuttins, 
form the retinue of a Chinese 
» but of well dressed and armed 
retainers, each with his chiefs crest on his 
clothes ; and, as the daimio wi aly. 
carried on by his bearer i 
the ground with long staves, 
his coming, and demanded ’ tl 
from the public that was his due, 
the people in the streets and in. th 
adjoining went down: on their ki just 
as is done in some Catholic countries when 
the host is passing. It was with such a 
train that the unfortunate Richardson 
came in contact when fresh from Shang- 
hai, and before he had time to learn that 
it was not safe to treat the Japanose as it 
was often the custom to deal with the Chi- 
nese, and the result was that he was cut 
down like a dog and left to perish in the 
rond. 

‘A Japanese noble in an ill-fitting foreign 
suit, looking as if it had come from a 
cast-off-clothes shop, with coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers’ of different and 
unsuitable patterns and colours, and with 
a hat either too large or too small 
for him stuck on his head, is a vastly 
lesa imposing personage than the same 
individual clad in his becoming native 
garments, tightly girt about the waist, and 
carrying two formidable swords sharpened 
to cut like razors and ready for use ata 

. moment's notice. While, however, on the 
one hand it is much to be deplored that 
the Japanese are giving up their own 
costume, which is so becoming and har- 
monises' so well with their stature and 
movements, and substituting in its place a 
foreign dress, the proper arrangement and 
requirements of which they do not under- 
stand; on the other hand it is fortunate 
that the custom of carrying swords has 
beon put an end to, or the residence of 
foreigners in that country would be less 
agreeable than it is now, as swords were 
altogether too freely used, and often drawn 
on the slightest provocation, so that assas- 
si ms and bloody broils were of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Japan was in those days, so far as for- 
eigners were concerned, in all its fresh- 
neas. To them it was like fruit with 
the bloom still on. Now-a-dsys people are 
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prepared for what greets them there on 
arrival by the innumerable books that 
have been written about the country, 
the copious illustrations by photography of 
the scenery and the people, and the floods 
of curios and works of Japanese art that 
have inundated the rest of the world. 
‘Then, to the visitor, who in two or three 
days ‘traversed the uarrow sea that alone 
separates her from China, the country 
burst upon him as a revelation almost 
of paradise. Tt was like entering another 
world. Everything was novel, and in 
marked contrast with all that had so 
recently been left behind in China; the 
picturesquely beautiful and ever varying 
scenery, in place of a monotonous and ap- 
parently interminable plain ; a people 
charming in their mavner, full of life 
and joyousness, generally ready to greet 
one with a feiendly smile and ealuta- 
tion, instead of the stolid Chinese with 
their air of indifference if not contempt : 
their houses, mode of life, everything so 
ent from what oue had ever seen 
before or had been led to expect. It was 
more like a dream than a reality! Every 
rose has its thorn, however, aud ere long 
we found that, lurking in this terrestrial 
paradise. there was a danger, which though 
we had heard rumours of it, we could 
not believe had any existence near us, 
where all was so bright and peaceful, 
whatever might be the case elsewhere, 
It is true that, though the people generally 
seemed actuated by the most friendly and 
cordial sentiments, some of the two-sword 
gentry one met would pass, with sullen 
oka and contemptuous bearing, but thet 
we took little note of, and wandered about 
the country with perfect unconcern, and 
without ever meeting with any molestation 
or rudeness, ‘Thus two delightful months 
were spent; each day seemed to bring 
fresh pleasures, and a keener enjoyment 
of thia now life, and we were looking for- 
ward to an equally unalloyed delight in 
the month that still romained of our 
vacation. Tn this we were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Late one Sunday afternoon, 
the captain of a Dutch vessel then in_ port 
came in to see us ; he was a quiet, amiable, 
i ive man, and after’ spendin; 
th ue he left, as we supposed 
ip A litle later, while we, were 
sitting at dinner, a friend came in, almost 
breathless with excitement, with the start- 
Ting news that some foreigners had been 
assassinated in the main street only a few 
rods from our dwelling. We hastily 
buckled on our revolvers, and, going out 
at once, were the first foreigners to 
reach the spot indicated. ‘There we found 
a group of natives already assembled, who 
were gazing Ww truck looke at several 
pieces of matting lying in the road and 
covering something, what we knew not, 
until, lifting one of them, we discovered a 
human hand: another, and we saw 
arm; and a third, disclosing a mangled 
body, which we at once recognised as that 
of the captain who had left us so short a 
time before. A little farther on were more 
mattings which covered the scattered 
remains of another captain. Soon the 
foreign residents began to arrive in num- 
bers, and Japanese of all classes as well, 
including officials and many of the two- 
sword men, until a large crowd was gath 
ed, upon which numerous lanterns threw 
their flickering glare by whose light the 
Japanese could be seen exchanging uneasy 
and what seemed to be sinister glances. 
We knew nothing of the perpetrators of the 
deed, whether it was the act of despera- 
does’ or the beginning of a plot for the 
general assassination of foreigners, which 
some appeared to think it was ; but, of one 
thing we were sure, that it was entirely 
unprovoked. The feeling of the foreigners 
present was so strong, and manifested in 
ich unmistakeable language and gestures, 
while the Japanese were so excited in 
their manner, and those who were armed 
so aggressive in their demeanour that, 



























































as the crowd swayed to and fro, I expected 
every moment a collision. would take place, 
and any imprudent act on either side would. 
doubtless have led to one. Such a cata- 
strophe was, however, fortunately averted 
and, having taken charge of the bodies of 
the two murdered captains, the foreigners 
withdrew. A day or two after, the funeral 
took place, with Masonic rites and all the 
ceremony which the resources of the settle- 
ment permitted, and was attended by 
the several Consular representatives, the 
entire foreign community, and the crews of 
vessels in port, it being considered dosirable 
to make as much of a demonstration as 
possible. This incident greatly marred the 
enjoyment of the remainder of our visit, 
It was so mysterious! Nothing could be 
learned as to those who committed the 
terrible act, or its motives, and none of us 
knew but that we might be attacked in 
the same way at any moment, and arrange- 
ments were therefore made for mutual ain 
case of need. 

Every night we had regular watches set, 
and each member of the household took 
nis turn of duty. We carried revolvers 
wherever we went, and gave the two-sword 
mena wide berth when we met them in 
the streets; and we were always on our 
guard when walking about tlie country. 
Alarms were frequent, and I remember ono 
night in particular when the captain of 
another vessel in port was reported miss- 
1g, party of us, well-armed, started out 
search of him.’ After traversing several 
of the streets and searching the most 
likely haunts in the settlement, we pro- 
ceeded to a notable place of entertainment 
in what was called ‘the swamp,” and there 
found the cause of our anxiety, rathor the 
worse for the abundant draughts of saki 
he had been taking, and quite unconscious 
of the danger he was supposed to be 
incurring. While these things were going’ 
on in Yokohama, the life of the foreign 
Ministers at Yedo was by no means froe 
from anxiety, and one or two of the 
attachés of the legations were assassinated 
about that time. ‘The capital, I remember, 
was not considered a safe place to visit, 
and few of the residents of Yokohama had 
been there. The several consuls resided 
at Kanagawa, and the trip ucroas the bay 
was often very unpleasant, as it had to bo 
made in open native boats, some of which 
were not of the most substantial character, 
‘The American consul lived in a largo 
temple which had been adapted for his 
requirements, and made a very comfort 
able residence. He was most hospitabl 
and many were the pleasant dinner 
at his well provided table. His duties 
were chiefly confined to preparations for 
his dainty feasts, at which he was an adept, 
but sometimes more serious functior 
volved upon him, and I remember one 
rather important ‘case coming before his 
court, in which I was requested to act 
‘one of the associates, when, after listen’ 
for a long time to’ the tedious detail 
some point of no particular consequence 
‘arose, and rather to tho surprise of every 
one he remarked in a magisterial tone, 
“The Court will withdraw for a few 






























































moments to consider the point,” where- 
upon, leading the way through a door 
at the back, he took us into his dining 
room, and producing some decanters, said 
with 


“Now, gentlemen, ‘what 
‘Having settled this knott 
question the Court returned to the bench 
and proceeded with the case. 

‘The uneasiness caused by the assassin: 
tiona that had taken placé subsided some- 
what, when it was ascertained that they 
were not connected with any plot against 
foreigners, but were the acts of fanatics 
or malcontents; yet the fact that such 
people were roving about armed with 
swords, which might be drawn against one 
at auy moment, was sufficiently disquiet- 
ing, and we never felt altogether eafe, but 
continued to walk about with hands upon 
our revolvers, and I kept mine‘ ready for 
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use until I embarked again on the slow- 
going but friendly steamer Azof, on my 
return to Shanghai, not altogether sorry to 
leave a country whose charms were greatly 
cuaryed ly the sovetent dresd of pattie at- 
tack, After a trip unmarked by any event 
more noteworthy than the breaking down 
of the steamer’s engines and drifting “*hove 
to” and helpless for several days in a gale 
of wind which fortunately was off shore, we 
reached Shanghai in safety, only to tind how- 
ever, that we had jumped from the frying 
pan iuto the fire, as the place was in a great 
ment owing to the movements of the Tai- 

ping rebels. After remaining comparatively 
wuiet in Nanking since their occupation of 
t city some seven years previously, they 
had again taken the war path, thistime inthe 
direction of Shanghai ; and great conster- 
nation prevailed in consequence throughout 
the country. In June they captured Sov- 
chow, aud not long after resumed their 
march in this direction. Their progress 




















was slow, as they made a clean sweep of 
everything in their path, burning the 
towns and villages and putting to the 
sword such of the inhabitants as they could 
not turn to account for their own purposes. 
For a long time we were kept in suspense 
8 to their movements, about which no 





duy, for weeks, looked for their advent, no 
jing to venture far from the settle- 

in the meantime, through fear of 
coming unexpectedly upon them, Finally, 
when they did come, their appronch was 
horalded ‘a long way off, in a most unm 
takeable way, by columns of smoke ascend. 
ing from hundreds of burning villages 
which reached in a vast semi-circle from 
beyond Sicawei to Woosung. The extent 
of the front of the rebels as thus delineated 
ed to be so vast that, if it was a fair 
indication of their strength, it was evident 
Shanghai was threatened by a host so over- 
whelming that any resistance which could 
be made was hardly likely to be effective, 
The alarm among foreigners was conse- 
guently very serious. “All 
tious for defence were made : arrangements 
for the safety of the women and children 
wore determined upon ; books, papers, and 
valuables were sent off to the vessels in 
port, or got ready for so doing ; and the 
opium ahips, which for so many years had 
‘wallowed about in the muddy waters of the 
ver at Woosung, pulled up their rusty 
anchors, and hoisting on their bare poles 
everything in the nape of canvas that 
could be found, came lumbering up the 
river as best they could, and anchored off 
the Bund, whero they have ever since con- 
tinued to display their unsightly shapes 
conspicuously in the foreground, to the un- 
ied annoyance of every one not pecu- 

ily interested in them. "As for the Chi- 
vese, the panic among them was simply 
indescribable. Refugees from the country 
came pouring in from every direction by 
Jand and water with such vf their belong- 
ings as they could carry, seeking safety 
in the city and settlements, while people 
here were fleeing to other places on the 
coast by every availabie conveyance. ‘The 
atreeta were full of terror-stricken people, 
some hurrying in one direction and sume 
in another, and the river was crowded with 
boats, for which fabulous prices were paid, 
many loaded to the water's edge with 
human beings. ‘The rebels took their time, 
however, in approaching us, being as usual 
occupied in plundering by the way, and 
several days elapsed before the first of 
them came in sight. Then a long line of 
flags was seen moving along the French 
road from the direction of Sicawei, the 
numbers of which seemed to bear out the 
opinion as to their strength (which had 
been formed by the extent of the semi- 
circle of fire which still continued and came 
nearer and nearer) and it was evident that, 
the coming host was a large one. They 
did not appear to make any serious de- 
monstration against the city that day, but, 
after reconnoitering the place, drew back 










































again towardsSicawei. SomeFrenchsoldiers 
who were guarding their concession, how- 
ever, apprehending an attack in that quar- 
ter, set fire the next day to the suburbs 
adjoining the city walls and near the east 
gate, and commenced throwing up earth- 
works which traversed the Bund, and fur 
this work impressed into their service every 
Chinaman that came by. It was most 
amusing to watch the blank look of astonish- 
ment that came over the faces of well 
dressed and rather swell-locking indivi- 
duals, as they came leisurely saunter 
along’ and paused to see what was being 
done, when they were roughly laid hold 
of, thrust into the diteh, and forced to use 
the spades and picks that were put into 
their hands, and ¢o note their feeble efforta 
to acquit themselves creditably in the eyes 
of their taskmasters with implements such 
as they had never seen before. 

‘The next day the rebels made another 
advance towards the city, coming from the 
same direction as before, but spread more 
over the open fields. I was watching them 
from a look-out on the top of our house, 
and when they had reached a point about 
where stands the Widow's Monument on 
the present racecourse, I was suddenly 
startled by a violent rush of air and the 
screaming sound of a large shell ying past, 
and so near that I wondered it had not 
carried away the top of the house, look-out 
and all, Turning around to find whence it 
had come I directed my glasses upon a 
gunboat lying in the river just in front, 
and looked straight into the cavernous 
bore of a large gun which had been ap- 
parently trained right upon my position, 
As I did so there was a flash of flame, a 
cloud of smoke, and another shell came 
rushing past with a deafening sound. As I 
was as nearly as possible in the line that 
the shells took to reach the advancing 
rebels, and as evidently a slight difference 
in the aim would put an end to me, 
whatever might be the result for the rebels, 
1 speedily descended from my lock-out and 
sat down to the tiffin which had been kept 
waiting for me. While we were ut table 
the shells continued to scream overhead, 
and I expected every instant the roof of 
the house would be demolished and the 
bricks come tumbling in upon us. This was 
the last I saw of the rebels, as the shelling 
from that gunboat and another anchored 
above the city seemed to satisfy them 
that they were not welcome in this neigh- 
bourhood, and they withdrew and returned 
again to Soochow, where they remained in a 
state of comparative quiescence until the 
following year. 














W. S. Wermorr. 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA,” OR 
“THE LIGHTS OF ASIA”? 


Western Editors are driving « consider- 
able trade, just now, in the Sacred Books of 
the Bust——The Inspired Scriptures of the 
East,—as some writers chocse to designate 
them. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has addressed to 
listeners in Japanese assemblies a series of 
gushing pronouncements on the subject of 
The Light of Asia worthy of his best days 
on the Daily Telegraph. His latest notice- 
able sentiment is that the Buddhist Nirvana, 
or Annihilation, is the same as the Chris- 








tian **Peace +f God which passeth all 
understanding” (Ph. IV. 7). To this he 
has been | ently by Professor 







Rhys Davids’ disquisition: 
no doubt to his sense of defects i 
teaching, which his enterprising relative 
was unable to remedy by his prolusions on 
Literature and Dogma, he recommends the 
serious study of Buddhism to all the world. 
Lord Byron looked upon his maiden 
speech in the House of Lords as a gond 
advertisement of the first Canto of Childe 
Harold :—Sir Edwin's flowery addresses 
will, doubtless, supply an effective adver- 








tisement for the new edition of his Idyll 








just announced, with a portrait of the 
Troubadour himself for frontispiece. 

‘As the Birmingham brass-founders drive 
a brisk trade in idols for Hindu worship, 
it will be contended that the Oxford pul 
lishers who are evgaged in disseminatiny 
“The Inspired Scriptures of the East”, 
(omitting however things which, as the 
Bishop of Colombo says, no printer would 
print,) are laudably tiling their resources, 
and the educated men who assist in the 
exploitation will, no doubt, be commended 
fon the same ground. But although the 
quota arrived at the use of reason, of thc 
hundred millions of human beings con- 
stituting Buddhist humanity as estimated 
(Monier Williams, p. XVII), will abandon 
the use of that reason, and trail it in the 
mire after fatuities, it must be said that 
the knigh tly editor of the Daily Telegraph 
might have bestowed less gush and more 
candour upon his so-called Light of Asia, 
He has in any case done a rather un- 
knightly act in pirating a title, “The Lights 
of Asia”, which in the primitive church was 
given to two Christian maidens,—daughters 
of St. Philip, the Apostle, But let us see 
a little what Sir 














dwin's Light of Asia 





turers, Essayists and Disquisitionists whom 
we niay overlook, J. Barthélemy St. 
Hilnire (a), R. Spense Hardy (}), whom 
Sir Edwin Arnold professes to follow, but 
does not, Bishop Bigaudet (c), Dr. Edkins 
(a), Du Bose (e), Bishop Laouenan , F. 
E. Louvet (g), Professor Rhys Davids (i), 
Sir Monier Williams (i), and Dr, Cople- 
stone, Bp. of Colombo (in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for July 1888), 

“The legend of Buddha, says Louvet, if 
we could only clear it of the tangled after- 
growth gathered around it of monstrous 
phantasies of the oriental imagination 
assuredly, one of the most affecting 
romantic stories. The young Sakia Mouni, 
--the descendant of kings, who, at the 
age of 29 years, surrounded by luxury and 
enereating pleasures, having measured with 
resolute glance the vanity and nothingne: 
of all that this world admii youth, 
health, riches, and pleasures, quits the 
Court of his father, abandons his sorrowing 
wife, and betakes himself to solitude in 
pursuit of the only science worthy of the 
study of nan, the science of the soul,—is a 
type of moral grandeur which has nothing 
commonplace about it. Socrates, even 
as presented by the eloquence of Plato, 
not of the lofty stamp of the Sakis Mouni 

and, yet, with all his lofty quali 

this great'nian never succeeded in produ 
ing anything better than a work of death, 
not only for individual men, but also for 
the luckless societies which have adopted 

i i p. 158). n (says, 
Monier Williams) contained within itself 
from the'eatliest times the germs of disease, 
decay and death.” 

Buddhism, says St. Hilaire, ‘never 
succeeded in founding any endurable, or 
supportable society, or system of govern- 
ment, nor even in’ reforming the political 
morals of its disciples who continue subject 
tothe most degrading and arbitrary bond- 
age ;and, assuredly, it is one of the marked 
distinctions of the grandeur of Christianity 
that it has produced free societies and free 


(a) Bonddha, et sa Religion, Paris, 1860. 
(b) Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 
London, 1866. 

(c) The Life and Legend of Goudama, 
Rangoon Anierican Mission Press, 1866, 
(French Translation, Paris 1878. ) 

(a) Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880. 

(c) The Dragon, Image, and Demon, 
London, 1885. 

(f) Du Brakmanisme, Pondichery, 1884. 

(a) Cochinchine Religieuse, Paris, 1885. 

(h) Eneylop. Brit. vol. iv, 1876; Hib- 
Bard Lectures, 1881 ; and Manat of Budd. 
ism. 

(i) Buddhism, London, 1889, 
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governments, distinguished in history, and 
respected in our own day” (pp. 148—9). 

As to the practical effect of the teachings 
of Buddha, Prof. Rhys Davids, one of his 
greatest admirers, says ; ‘this wonderful 
scheme of salvation, without creeds, priests 
or gods, may explain if it does not justify 
the blind idolatry with which he was subse- 
quently regarded, and by which his teach- 
ings were overshadowed and destroyed.” 
(Fortnightly Review, 1st December 1879.) 

The most ferocious of the Eastern con- 
querors were disciples of the mild doc- 
trines of Buddha. Kublai Khan, the first 
Mongol Emperor, was strongly attached to 
Buddhism (Edkins, p. 147). 

‘Buddhisin (says Louvet) “has had bal- 
cyon times in the world ; addressing itself 
to peoples of mild and peaceful disposition, 
it has never been persecuted, except in 
India, where, however, it dominated for 12 
or 13 centuries. Now it rules in Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and ‘Tibet, 
where it constitutes a powerful theocracy. 
Overspreading China a century or two be- 
fore the Christian era ; later on extending, 
through Chinese influence, to Japan, Mon- 

olia, Corea, and Annai ; iarkedly ‘proud’ 
in its conceptions, by no means exclusive in 
point of doctrines, it has accepted the 
thousands of gods of the Indian pantheon, 
the protecting genii of Burma, the ances- 
tral worship of the Chinese, and the Kamis 
of Japan ; adapting itself with wonderful 
flexibility to local customs and superstitions, 
without considering whether thoy were or 
were not in conformity with its own 
formulas. It concedes to everyone the pri- 
vilegeof believing what he chooses, provided 
he accepts the name of Buddhist” (p. 173). 
On this system it is intelligible that it may 
possibly count a third part of the inhabitants 
of the globe for its occasional adherents. A. 
Christian, saysthe Bishop of Colombo, cannot 
be a Mahomedan or a Hindu, a Mahomedan 
cannot be a Hindu or a Christian, but a 
Buddhist can be a Confucianist or a Taoist, 
doth, and, what is more, to a great extent, a 
Hindu or'a planet-worshipper. ‘The popu- 
lutions where Buddism dominates, says 
Louvet, “ make no progress, intellectual, 
artistic or social. ‘They continue th 
same as they were 2,000 years ago, save in 
what they have lost ; for their social institu- 
tions have become gradually corrupted, and 
a civilisation which suited peoples’ still 
young is helpless in the presence of more 
advanced ideas. Its adherents are submis- 
sive to oppression and cruel in their family 
relations. It degrades woman to subser- 
viency, exaggerates parental authority, 
makes ‘the ella a slave, and the father nf 
autocrat, It has. never presented an 
obstucle to the caprice of tyrants; it has 
never done anything for the suffering or 
the indigent, At oue period of its history 
it counted thousands of monasteries, and 
millions of monks and nuns, all represented 
as accomplishing the Precepts of the Late, 
but they have left no works after them, 
they have given us no heroes of humanity 
such as have passed through the Christian 
world, leaving behind a luminous track of 
wide-spread beneficence. On the other 
hand, Christianity has made that Western 
lisation, of which in spite of grave faults 
of professed adherents we have aright to be 
proud, It has put us at the head of the 
populations of the globe ; it has introduced 
the world the principle of liberty, has 
vivified the sentiment of honour, by reveal- 
ing to us the grandeur of man; it has 
constituted the Christian family, and raised 
‘woman from a state of subjection, and made 
her man’s companion, the queen, not the 
slave, of his domestic circle. It mitigated 
and finally abolished slavery. It touk 
underits protection the weak, the oppressed, 
the poor, children, and all whom the 
cient world trampled under foot 
rescued literature, protected art, civilised 
barbarism, polished manners, softened the 
rude pride of our ancestors, proclaimed the 
rights of man, coustituted the Christian 
monarchy, in which authority is not 



























































tyranny or obedience servitude. It has 
filled the world with works of its active 
and fruitful charity; for every human 
misery it has provided a refuge. Attacked 
with bitter hostility, it has overcome its 

sutors ; and has tired out their hatred 
and hostility, by the heroic fidelity of its 
children, and the blood of its martyrs ; in 
all ranks of society, from the throne to the 
hovel, it has developed more than human 
virtues, and shewn to an admiring world 
types of moral grandeur never witnessed 
outside of its influence.” 

‘There is now, as Professor Davids says, 
“not a Buddhist to be found in India.” 
And he tells us that before Buddhism had 

juite died out in those regions of mystery, 

the Indians “‘had gone back to the old 
devil-worship, witchcraft, and astrology.” 
It survived in Ceylon, whence it extended 
to Burma, Siam, and other countries about 
the 7th century, A.D., and in the 8th 
century reached Tibet. 

“Ab the advent of Buddha,” Professor 
Davids says, ‘a convenient belief in the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls satis- 
fied the unfortunate that their woes were 
the natural result of their own deeds in a 
former birth, 
might be escaped in a future state of exist- 
ence by present liberality to the priests. 
one the philosophy vf the day no longer 
hoped for an immortality of the soul, but 
looked for release from the misery which it 
found inseparable from life, in a com- 
plete extinction of individual existence.” 

Doubtless the raison d’étre of the Bud- 
Aha and of his teaching is to be traced to 
that universal tradition of the fall of man, 
and of the Saviour who from the ancient, 
prophesies was expected by all nations of the 

t,* and as Mahomet and Joe Smith, in 
concocting their ‘* Religions,” travestied, 
carivatured aud denaturalised the old tradi- 
tions and the new, with a smattering know- 
ledge, and a grossiére conception of them ; 
so did the early Buddhists travesty, carica- 
ture, and denaturalise the old traditions, as 
the later Buddhists, whose writings alone 
we seem to possess, did the teachings and 
practices of early Christianity. 

Even when passages in Buddhist books 
are susceptible of highest meaniugs the tra 
ditional construction, as a rule, degrad 
them to the lower sense. Bp. Coplestone 
in reference to Max Miller's translations 
says— That great scholar frequently 
rejects the traditional interpretation in 
favour of an amplerand nobler meaning. He 
sometimes gives Sanscrit authority for his 
view, but on the whole I cannot but think 
that ‘he often reads into the text what his 
high estimate of the human spirit leads him 
to expect, or his love of goodness leads him 
to desire! ir Monier Williams shews 
that all such expressions suggesting Christ- 
ian practices and ideas, as priests, sin, 
holiness, faith, the Lent, the ‘Trinity, the 
Church, introduced freely into the modern 
translations, are wholly inapplicable to 
Buddhist ideas (pp. X, XT, 85, 176, &.) 

‘As to specific resemblances to Christian 
historical events. ‘It may occur to the 
reader (says Du Bose) that in the name of 
Buddha's mother, in some of the circum- 
stances attending his birth, in the tempta- 
tion of Mara (the Demon) in the offerings 
of the Eastern merchants, and in some in- 
cidents of his life, there is a similarity to 
the Gospel narratives. It is said, however, 
that the most ancient Buddhistic books 
contain scarcely any details of Buddha's 
life, and none whatever of these events. 
None of these legends can be proved to have 
existed before the Sth or 6th centuries of 
our era. . . Before this time the Nestorians 

* Genesis, TIT, 15 ; XXII, 18; XXV. 
XXVIL, 14; Isaiah, VU, 14; TX, 6; 
XL, 10,’ 11;' Daniel,’ VII,’ 13,'14;" and 
many more well-known Old ‘Testament 
texts ; Suetonius, Life of Vespasian, Ch, 
Tacitus, History, Book 9, Ch. 4; Josephus, 

eu 














































































| familiar passages in Virgil, do, 


Wars of the Jews, Book 7, Ch. 12; the 


had reached Central Asia, and, true to its 
eclectic instincts, Buddhism adopted many 
Christian ideas, traditions and ceremonies, 
and this fully accounts for any similarity 
between the Indian and Judean narratives. 
The resemblance is espescially seen 
Tibet.” (Du Bore, pp. 203-4), ‘Buddhian, 
as we have seen, was introduced into Tibet 
only in the 8th century of our era. 

Dr. Coplestone goes more into particu. 
lars of this supposed similarity between 
incidents in the Gospel, and in the Buddhist 
narratives: when a critic like Seydel (he 
says) is obliged to lay stress upon the coin- 
cidence that Gautama is said to hive 
attained knowledge under a ficus religiosa, 
and that Christ saw Nathanael when he was, 
sitting under the domestic fig-tree, it may 
be inferred that the supply of coincidences 
is scanty. a 














(Zo be continwed.) 


NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS, 

On 28th February at noon Mr. Prei 
Ta-chung, Shanghai hien dr District Ma- 
gistrate, who is shortly leaving for T*ung: 
chow, Kiangsu, on promotion, waa waited 
upon by a deputation of cotton-merchants, 
tho. presented him with the following 
souvenirs: A board emblazoned with the 
characters 3¢ EBB tang yin lin kan, 
This contains an allusion to the wise aud 
virtuous Shao Kung, who 3,000 years ago 
dispensed justice sitting under acrab-applo 
tree (kun-t'any). Two other pairs of boards, 
with “He saw to the hearts of the people, 
he was considerate for the difficulties of the 
merchants”: and ‘His genial kinduess 
warmed like winter robes, we fain would 
hold his chair and make hima stay.” There 
was also a red umbrella of ten thousand 
names presented, and a ten thousand namo 
robe, denoting the great number of people 
who would miss him when he should be 
gone. The hien modestly declined to 
receive these marks of affection, and it was 
a long time before the deputation could 
duce hin to accept them. ‘The deputa- 
tion then, after partaking of tea in the 
yamén, withdraw. 

Chinese students can be, and often aro, 
quite as obstreperously playful as European 
or American ones, ‘This was shown at a 
recent examination at Hangchow on 13th 
February, when the young men were #0 
boisterous, climbing ‘on the examiner's 
table and ‘fighting tooth and nail for each 
others’ essays, that the high provincial 
authorities ordered the examiner to stop 
the proceedings and close the Hall. On 
one occasion, says the writer of a leader ia 
the Shén Pao on the occurrence, he remein- 
bers the students crowding round a D 
trict Magistrate who was taking down their 
names as they entered the provincial capi- 
tal for examination. Those who had got 
behind him inked his official robes and 
singed his peacock’s feather. ‘Tho hien 
was just turning round to shout at them, 
when his form was pulled from under hint 
and he found himself suddenly seated on 
the ground, while the students dispersed 
with a shout of derisive laughter. —Hw Pao. 

The drain on the wealth of China by 
the purchase, of foreign opium amounts 
to. Tls, 20,000,000 annually. Opium was 
originally "imported only for medicine. 
From about the year 1670 the taste for the 
drug a8 a Juxury rapidly spread, and it was 
muuch ss lightly taxed than now, paying 
only three taels pér chest to the Chinese 
revenue. Before and up to 1765 the énnual 
import was only about 200 chests. In 1796 
the import was forbidden by law, but 30 



































or 40 chests still found their way in every 
year. In 1839 the Viceroy Lin Tsoh-ai 
burned a large quantity by force, but this 
led to war with Great Britain, and since 
then China has had to sign treaties submit 

ting tothe legalised importation, At pro 








sent about 300,000 chests are sent hither 
from India annually. The opium abit 
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has thus received such an extension that 
now Yiinnan, Szechuan, Shantung, Shansi, 
‘Houan aud Chékiang all find it profitable to 
grow the poppy. ‘The natives living remote | 
from treaty ports may be said to use native 
opium exclusively, aud that of Yiiunan is 
considered better, as well as cheaper, than ; 
the Indian drug. 

At Tientsin is worshipped a deity called , 
Shih Tou Shin (+ gp.) On the night of | 
6th February his worship is celebrated | 
with wild orgies. ‘There was a great crowd | 
of men and women present to see the! 
celebration this year. A huge fire was! 
Durning, and in the midst of it lay a sheet | 
of iron attached toa chain. This was red | 
hot and glowing brightly, so that the | 
spectators did not dare to approach it, but | 
the celebrants, naked but for a red turban 
and short drawers, approached it one by 
one and seized and shook it till the red hot 
iron sheet and chain clattered with a 
noise like thunder, Thirteen men accom- 
plished this feat without showing any 
signs of pain, while a fourteenth mounted 
guard with a drawn sword before theblazing 
pile. ‘They then discharged gunpowder 
rockets in fights at the naked body of the 
sentinel, who, wonderful to relate, stood 
motionless without wineing through it all, 
‘and showed no scar or burn when the cere- 
ver. 
juggling, with the prestige which 
it gains for the performers among the igno- 
rant people, is a source of danger to order, 
aud should be promptly suppressed. | Un- 
der weaker aud less popular Governments 
than the one under which we now happily 
live, jugglers have raised serious rebellions. 
‘The ‘brothers Chang Kioh (iffy) and 
Chang Pao (gif), under the Han dy- 
nasty, who had obtained a great following 
during many years’ practice of the occult 
arts of Tavism, in A.D, 184 raised the 
staudard of rebellion and in one mouth 
gained all the Northern Provinces. [With 
this rebellion, says Mayers, the downfall 
of the Han dynasty was virtually ushered 
in}. These rebels, who wore yellow tur- 
bans, began by’ insidiously captivating the 
affections of the people by healing their 
diseases by their black arts, a service for 
which they charged five bushels of rice. By 
and by they gave out that BRGZE, Bt 
FMA “the reign of the blue empire is 
over, ‘and that of the yellow is come.” 
Under the Ming dynasty, T'ang Sai Ech 
(AEM), 8 humble waiting-maid in a 
tavern, announced that she hud received a 
“heavenly book”, could cut soldiers out of 
papet and turn beans into lancers, and 
started a devastating rebellion which took 
oars, to suppress. ‘Under our illustrious 

‘a Tsing dynasty, the White sect, 
originated in Szechuan, and spread over 
Shensi, Hupeh, Shantung, and even to the 
capitalitself. ‘The “long haired” (Taiping) 
rebel, Hung Siu-ts‘iian, was originallya poor 
fortune-teller,and he worked onthecredulous 
minds of the superstitious until he and his 
Tientenant, the Eastern Wang, Yang Siu- 
ts‘ing, had put in motion a rebellion which 
took fifteen years to quell (1850-1865). From 
a village in Kuangsi called Kiu-t'ien ts‘un 
(GHA), it extended over sixteen pro- 
vinces, carrying death and destruction in 
its train, 

‘There are at present several secret so- 
cieties which contain forms of danger, and 
which the authorities should carefully 
watch, Inthesouth are the KBR, “ Big 
Coverlet Sect.” The members are vege- 
tarians, and are continually muttering the 
name of Buddha. Each member pays 200 
cash to the headman every year on his 
round of inspection. On these occasions 
men and women, old and young, all lio 
under a big coverlet and chant Buddhist 
prayers all night. In the north are the 
BBE Peai-li Kiav, who neither drink 
wine nor smoke, wear neither red nor 

eon. Their chief makes a great to-do 









































subjects them to the ordeal of severe ascetic 
hardships before admission. If one offers 
them drink ora smoke, they reply 2g FY 3 
Yeu mén kan, “there is a bar across the 
door.” In the fourth moon they assemble 
rom far and near at the grave of their 
“ancestral teacher,” who is said to have 
been a robber, who was executed for his 
erimes.—Shén Pao. 

Some time agoe Canton man named Lin 
Po-fu was killed by Japanese seamen at | 
Hongkew. As the tribunal which tried 
the Japanese failed to discover the guilty 
persons, the Shanghai District Magistrate, 
who reported the case to the Viceroy 
Teéng, received orders to take the evidence 
of the Chinese witness. Mr. P'ei examined | 
Chang A-ming, Wang Alai, and Ow-yang 
Wang, fellow ‘sailors of the deceased, and 
Cantonese, who deposed that they had 
een sixteen Japanese seamen set upon 
Lin Po-fu and knock him down, but 
not seen clearly what happened afterwards, 
The magistrate has reported this to the 
Viceroy and is awaiting further orders. 

“What isthe good of being, ready with 
the tongue?” said Confucius. (Analects A, 
V, 1v, 1,2.) ‘Those who meet men with 
smartnesses of speech, for the most part 
procure themselves hatred.” This is true 
enough, but the art of expressing oneself 
correctly aud appropriately is nevertheless 
a very useful one to learn. 

A Chinese 3 gg shuo pu, or collection of 
stories, tells of a district magistrate who 
came to the provincial capital to see the 
governor. He asked His Excellency where 
was his honourable home, The Futai 
replied, “Tam a Manchu of the Bordered 
White ‘Banver.” “Then why don’t you 

0. and live among the bannermen of th 
White Banner?” “Where is your home ? 
asked the Futai, without “deigni 
answer the stupid question. 
tung,” said the 
put his foot in is. 
go and live there,’ 


























to 
“In Shan- 
, who saw that he had 
“Then you had better 
said the governor, and 
in afew days the unfortunate official re- 





tion that he might return 
to his province and begin to wait again for 
an appointment. 

Arich merchant who had bought a Taot: 
rank came to see the fi eae 2 lattes’ 
city, aud ignorant of official phraseology, 
requested the Futai to “look after hia 
(FRG chao fu), as he was quite new to 
the place. The courteous expression would 
have been, ‘to give him his protection” 

Hf tsai p'ci), but the merchant had not 
(Be, to dso it. The result of this slip 
was that he lost a valuable appointment 
which he would have obtained had he been 
more ‘ready with the tongue.’ 

“ahtyouarefromSzechuan”, said avicoroy 

ily to an aspiring district magistrate who 
fiad'come to pay his respects at the yamén. 
* How big are the apes on Mount Omi? 
“As big as your excellency,” replied the 
hie, The viceroy frowned; and the hien, 
ina hurry to repair his fault, blurted out, 
“The smaller ones are my own size.” ‘This 
seemed so far from producing a mollifyin; 
effect, however, that the magistrate on 
return consulted his secretary as to what he 
ought to have said. ‘ Why, you might have 
said the small ones are as bigas a child,” said 
the secretary. Next day the stupid magis- 
trate had to go again to see the viceroy on 
business ; and he made matters still worse 
than they were before by commencing the 
conversation, é tort et @ travers, with the 
interesting piece of information: ‘Your 
Excellency, the smaller monkeys on Mount 
Omi are the size of a child.” —Hu Pao. 



































Miscellaneous Entelligence. 








BIRTH. 
At No. 32, Chi Road, on the 2nd inst., 





the wife of S. A. de Sovza, of a eon. Hong: 





fore introducing a new member, aud 


kong and Macao papers please copy. 


MARRIAG! 

At St. John Baptist, Hereford, on the 18th 

January, by the Rev. A. J. Capel, ALEXANDER 

Cusaxy, of Shanghai, to’ Manton Canouixe 

Les, only daughter of the late Rev. George 

Alaric Mounts, Rector of West Woodhay, 
Berkshire. 








PASSENGERS. 
Derantep. 
Per str. Djemnah, for Yokohama—Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Sterncher and 2 children. For Kobe— 


‘Mr. and Mrs. V. D'0. Wintle and 2 children, 
‘Mrs. Dethlefsen and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hillier and 2 children, and Mr. de Souza, 

Per str. Saikio Maru, for Nagasaki—Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Gulland, Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
Uyeno and child, Mrs. Soffe, Messrs. N. R. 
Nielsen and G. Yamaguchi. For Kobe— 
‘Mrs. Kofod, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Callan, Miss 
Callan, Messrs. T. W. Hillyer, C.. Brandt, 
A. Bechler and Yoshida. For ‘Shimonoseki 


| —Rev. and Mrs. B. W. Waters. For Yoko- 


bama—Miss L. E. Phillips, Baron Marschalk, 
and Mr. A. Platt. For San Francisco—Areh: 
deacon Wolfe. For London—Mr. E, Davis 

Per str. Yehsin, for Chefoo and ‘Tientsin— 
Lieut. Bourchier, x.x., Messrs. Jenet, Li, 
Yue and Chang. 

Per str, Natal, for Hongkon; 
G. Marshall and isaac. For Port S 
Canter and Hogg, 

Per str. Ichang, for Ningpo—Miss Me- 
Caslin. ail 











ARRIVED. 
Per str. Djemnah, from Marseilles for 
Shanghai—Messrs. Montgomery and Ricco. 


From Singapore—Mr. Adamson, From Saigon 
—Mrs. Hexter. From Hongkong—Mrs, An- 
derson, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, 
Warren and 2 children, Mr, and Mrs. Brown 
and amah, Messrs. K. H. ‘Tai, Lieder, Shuoye, 
H. E. Mei, Pollock, # Page, Silemy, Stearn, 
Kofod, Miguard, Pila, Krogts, Walker and 
Easton, For Yokohama—Mr. and Mrs, Fitz- 
Henry and child, Messrs. Fox, Stcheglow 
and Sarsta, 

Per str. Palamed, from Liverpool—Mr. 
Smythe. 

et str. Yokohama Maru, from Yoko- 

hama, &c.—Mr, and Mrs. Fowler, child and 
nurse, Mrs. Fitch, Mrs. E.R. Jellison and 2 
children, Miss Perter, Rev. L. B. Cholmon- 
deley, Dr. Dawson, Messrs, B. W. Bosworth, 
W. J. Bosworth, 8. Martin, E. L. James, Ed. 
Runge, A. J, Fobes and John A. Porter. 

Per str. Akashi, from Nagasaki—Mr. W, 
A. Burr. 

Per str. Ingo, from Nagasaki—Mr. Hoff: 
mann. 

Per str, Crs from Keelung via Tamsui— 
Mr. Playfair, (If. B. M. Consul). 

Per str. Kungio, from Hankow—Mr. C. 
Wilek. 

Per str. 









Sual, from Hankow—Mr. Hill, 
Fooksang, from Hongkong—Miss 


. chang, from Ningpo—Mre, Lord, 
and Major Watson, 

Per str. Taitco, from Hankow—Mre. Clark 
and chil 









Yangts:e, from Hongkong—Mr, 
Haeting, from Ningpo—Mr. H. 
Pekin, from Hankow—Master 


ng, from Ningpo—Mon, Racine. 
. Tehang, from Ningpo—l 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—— Swanouat, 6th March, 1890, 









PIECE GOODS. —The interval interv. return of the first flight of steamers to Tientsin is usually » very 

quist one, but, i 1y departments, the past week canuot altogether be called a dull one, 

A fairly regu! 1g into high Ggures, except perhaps in 
‘ss quantity goos, li 
hoiders are ont: 
though price 
this moraing, but, 
ing that a 





























underselling oue another, and clear 
is from Szechuen respecting Bombay 
y ith which the dealers have been buyiug this article 
lope into a valuable outlet for tlie article. 
‘ from Mauchoster report the market as quiet, but in no immediate want of orders, The export for last moath 
in rather beavy, being 48 yards of Plain Cottons to Hongkong aud China, aud 11,000 bales of Yarn to Hongkong, Chine and 
Tapan, of which 1,200 balen and 800 bales are for thie port aud Huugkong reepectively, ‘The American market continu a strong, meus 
facturers being fully engaged with home orders. 


Grey Shirtings.—8.4.1bs.—Not more than 20,000 pieoos bare found buyers this week, as follows :—One Gong 1.374, Red Swan ¥1.46, 
Bie Lion aud Plag 41-60, Blue Fish $1 514, Red Dregne 41.58, Red Lion and Flog Ti. 58, Blue Sag ( 21.684, Dragon and Tiger 
‘¥1.70, Blue 4 Cash and Red Joss $1,714, Blue Drvgon E.W.O. £1.74, aud Foong ue Stag 1.80. Th Vory quiet and the 
firmuces of bolders iv keeping prices up, the vatives buying nothing ‘beyoud actual requirements, Common are weak at auction, but 

are atendy, 

Light Weights.—No p 

Heavy Weights.—Very fow tr have taken piace, the bulk of the demand being supplied hy indent cargo, the only salen 

reported being, ta 10-Ib8,—Highlander and Gun $2.74 and Silver Plate $2,224, aud in 1-Ibe,—Blue Dragon and 0-Old Men ¥2.32, 
aud Monkey and Dog $2.47. Auctiou rates are fiew, 


'bs., 36-inch.—A good business continues 








































make at steady rater, but the Imlk of it is not maie public, 











Soldier (Di-a-zz) $2.30, Blue Tea Caddy $2.40, Two Stork $2.53 and Koong Sing Beaver and Soldier VV $2.57}. 
White Shirtings. — 64-ree.—T still but little demand and prices show no improvement, Settlements, which a ids 10,000 
+ Gold Fish ¥1.634, Red Bear ¥1.784, Gold Joss $1.9) and Taiping Bugle $2.05. Rates at auction are rather weaker, A 





id at $1.39 is mentioned, 


For those the market keops steady but holders are firm, and the only eale reported is : Evo No. 700 at $2.03. Fine makes 
Gull, Bugulo Head No. 5000 advancing to £2.774, Fancy Doy ¥3.18}, aud special chops frou 3 to 5 oandareens over Inst 








Ibe. — A small business is passing at about previous prices, say, Red Joss £1.10, Three Fish 21.22, and Silver Dragon F1.27, 
‘lao, keoving steady, 

sale of Black Drayon at $0.88 is reported. 

here is « good engairy for the better snakes and isfactory, Business is 

only sales we hear of being, Red Alan and Fish at ¥1,35 and Blue Dragon and Spur ¥1.50. 


Drills.—English. Dragon XX selling at $2.18, Jin Kee Lion A ¥2 274 and John Bult 2.46. 
American.—The only trananctions are Prescott Dog at ¥2.45 and Old Alan at F2.65, the quautity being 5,250 pieces, ‘There is very 
little demand at the moment, th 












ally kept private, the 



















—Lnglish.-—Sales of a medium qui 
or sales «f Dutch at £1.75 are report 


Bh cotings —Euglish.—The long wai 
co} 






















I far below cost, hold have shown 
rable willingness to ment it, axles this week am -uuting to fully 60,000 pieces, a follows :—Jinkee Dragon H1.75, Niekee No, 4 
Red Joss $2.22}, Blue Mownted Infantry $2.26, Blue Bull and Blue Bue $2.30, Bugle ant Figh £2,324, sundry other 
30 to $2,373, Lurge Flag and Koony Sing Cock "$2.45 aud Red Mandarin Head $2.75. ‘The dewaud seems to have 
sprung up in cousequence of more favourable telegraphic news from Tientein, 

American.—There bas also beow mor makes, aul holders have been able to placo # ne of the low weight goods, 
which hove huug tire a0 long, at botter ‘9 ruled for months, although they a inctory. Sales ars over 
85,000 pieces, comp: Walrus and Pig's “ead $2.25, Red Bat A, Blue Joss BB, aud Two Boys %2.40, Phoenix No. 1 ond E ab 
¥2.374 proportion, Boott Cock $2.80 and Ovi ¥2.80 uet. 


Cotton Yarn.—Liglish.—Tho market is atroug aud advancing, single Yarns realising ¥1} over last prices, Double 30/32e, have been 
placed at $78 for Man and Fish chop, and business is reported in Tareefold at $82. 
Bombay. market is quieter pending advices from the North, More atteution has been paid to No, 16s., otherwise there ia uo 
change in the position, sles, amounting to 1,562 vales, 
No. 10s,, 45 bales —Jamshed $513. 
No, 16+., 865 balee.—Vob-e Ghaut ¥54, Orienta! Tardew $54}, Lakmidass and Muzagon €55, David Mill $573, Framjee Petit 
¥58.15 and B.D. Sassoon’s Dragou (500 tele) 59. 
‘No, 20s,, 640 valvs,—Mahatuscmee $54, Mofussit T544/542, Khatao ¥55, Baroda ¥553, Juferalli $57, Howard and Bullough 594, 
James Greaves £593, David Milt $603 wn Connaught $614. 
No, 226, 12 bales, —Nariad $551. 
‘The incoming Eugliah mail brings over 3,000 bales, 


Fancy Goods.—Business co 




















































wee to be chiefly iu specialties, the ordinary stan tard mekes being very quiet. Ia Turkey Reds nothin, 
ia’ reported beyond 500 pieces d-lvs. Watch at ¥1.68, d$-lbs. at £1.73) aud 500 piscos S-lbe. Gold Dragon at %2.07. Vetvete an 
Feleteans are in no dewand. | Muslin coutinas to be sion eal this week being about 32.000 veces at Fu42 to 49.55 por piees, For 
Assorted {Cotton Lastings there ia » moderate enquiry aud sales mule at 1.80 for Plain and $265 for Figured. Indigo Printed 
7.-Ciotha have sold at $1.30 aud Jmitation at Yv.90, while Fancy 7.-Cloths have realised $1.37}. Hundkerchiefe lave wet with @ 
good demand, a fair quautity being placed at from 0.40 to 0.454 per dozen, 


‘Woollens,—Tuis market coutinues to be very disappointing, suother decline having to be recorded this week. Iu Caleta the ouly business 
reported, ly aco a few Black AAA aud LOL at £11.00 and £9.50, respectively, for Newowwang, while the auctions bare witnessed 
a further fall, Dark Blue being the ouly colour which holds its own. Lony Hills have only appear at the public sales, the results being 
erent, | Latings also aro without atrongth, tho weekly auction eferings Using, apparently, too much for the markeby whi 
Spanish dtsipes are over dono in the same way aud show a decline all round, especially the best,. clearances being very poor. In other 
goods there is nothing reported, 



























Metals and Miscellaneous.—From Mr. Al 's Report of 7th March,—Siuos issue of my last report business in Metals has 
been restricteo, while miscellaneous goods have met with more attention. 
Lap. —Continues in very moderate demaud. Sales reported are :—50 tons Euthoven at ¥4,40, and 50 tous L.B, at T4.50, 
Prs Inow.—Nothing doing. " 
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Nartnop [nox.—Shortly after departure of Inst mail natives are reported to have re-sold 200 tons Sohiers at $2 474, and foreign 
Importers cleared 100 tovs Belgian at 22.40. At the clove, tho market ie aomembat firmer, sud 1 hear vost 2.02) bas Desi offered aud 
reluard for Sol 

Inox Wine —Is wanted at last prices, 

Oxp Inox. till very little doi 
privately at $1.70 to ¥1,75, and at auc 
tons Sorap Leon at F1.45 to 1.50, 50 

‘TINPLATES —Small lots of 1.C Coke are 

‘STE. snp Specren —Notl 

Srrarrs Trx.—Values are unchang-d, and transactions are of moderate proportions, 

‘Oorrer SHEATHIXG.—30 cases, 14 to 18 02 , have heen sold at ¥19.75. 

GaeMAn “ILVER.—A parcel of 6 cases, assorted, was soli! at T46 per picn!, 

Marcues.—A anle of 190 cases Vieuna, Woman chop, is reported at $1650 to $16.75. Iu other descriptions there is no business 
on recw 

Soar. —Thero ina good demand for London Bar, but 

Winpow Grass —Valu-s are fully mi 

NEEDLES.—Contracte to rome extent are reported of 

Dres and CoLouns.—Largo yearly contracts are sepor . 2 oz, Blue, 
Dragon chop, at 24} cands.; 10,000 bottles Mn; ‘at 13 cand: 

‘at auction ;~3,000 tin Green Crystals, at 1 3 1,500 tins Magenta at 145 
7,000 tine Kt K Soarlet at 12g cands ; 

‘Unprenas, —12 rib 

Hanvxercuters,—At aucti 
Towris.—Sales of printed are 
Woru TaBuers.—Have been d 
















Velegraph Wire have been sold 
15 tous Boiler Plates at ¥1 69, 25 tous at ¥1.32, 70 
100 piouls Sheet Iron at ¥1.874 to 2.475. 








the following sales have 
), 100 viculs Bar at FI 
ling at $4.40. 


























we very limited, 
ices ‘+10 arrive” ean be ploced at considerable ndvaiice on last rates, 

1s descriptions, but particulars have not transpired. 
Sales on the market a 




























Kerosene Oil.—Prices are 


EXPORTS. 
London telegrame quote Silk—Qu 





Red Pagoda No. 215/-, Blue 













ther a werker market, but 






pt current qu 
‘TsatLRrs.—Ba ork and ar $320 for Goid Ki 
Haxacu ws. 
‘Tavsaams.—Pur 
YeELLow SILKs.—Se'th 
F227} for Wongyi ani nb F182) for Szechong. 
Arrivals, an per Customs Keturne, from the 27th February to the Sth March are about 400 ba'es of White Silk+ aud 65 picula of 
Yellow Silk: 
Rx-nets.—S0 
Witp Sixs. 
the figures of stock given below. 
Waste SILKS. —Sales of 
Swaxtona Poxaees.—Ni 
Purobases include 








‘ut 150 picule at 250 


























Usa, - Gol Stork at ¥395, Bird “ Fung-ling” at $390, Mountain II at 39), IIL at £360, Almond Flower 

Szemsy at 1345, Foc-ling at ¥340, Gold Ki lin at $320, “Haxacuow TsaTLex.—Lily Flo} Lrnnooh” at $3174. Taysaam.—Green 

Kalinga M at ¥320, Chincums at '¥320, 9/12 Mess, 8.3. t F210. YeLtow SUX. | Shantung Blur Govt at F250, Fovyung at 2324, 
27}, Mreyang at Szechong at £1824, Re ne+Len TsarLee.—Market 1 at ¥400, IT at F390, Lil at F380. 















1889-90, 1888-59, 1887-88. 1886-87. 1884-85, 

about 500 600 1,500 250 500 bal 
62,060 50 000 49,000 50,250 52,600 4, 
" 7,500 2,400 5,000 7500 5,000 4 
69,500 53,000 54.000 87,750 57,000 5, 





¢ Exclusive of purchases for re-sale on arket, 





“France, be. Total Burope. — Amerion, India & Byypt. Coast & Struits, — Grond Total. 


































Export White Silk.. 36,018 40,446 6,042 843 1,038 
vo Yellow 4, 5,590 5,600 1,831 78 
awit 3,883 5,679 a ow 4 

45,491 51,725 6,083 2,674 1,140 

Ayainat iu 1858-09... 35,760 42,883 1,298 

os 1887-48 . 34,454 40,022 1,524 

Export— 39,063 213 

ae Cacoon 7,934 35 










d-cheste agai 
has been a triffis 





>XPORT OF TEA FEOM SHANGHAI AND VANGTZR PORTS. 


From the commencement of the senson to date 1889-1900. 





1889-90. 1888-89. 

Black. Green, Toul. Black. Green, Total. 
Vo Gr 45,953,702 7,782,035 53,135,737 th. 45,898,335 6,268,149 52,166,484 1h, 
17.878. 363 _ 17.878.363 ,, 17,604.478 3 17.608.478 





ty America 366 20,955,176 ., 4,051,301 14,439,288 18,480,589 


. 6,530 810 14, 
|. - The busin ek i Hongkong and Shanghai Banke at 202 per cent, prem'um from Hongkong for delivery there 
Bhar ey. Jane, Chine Shippere’ Mutusly at £145, exchango 4/34, Straite Lasarances at $225, Hongkons Fires at $360 ond $350, Chi 
Firos at $85), Straite Fires at $19, 19} and 20, French Gus at $1474 and 130, ex div., Shanghai and Hong! at 290, 
Land Investiwents at $33}, Horse Bazears at ¥53}and 54, avd Mejor Brothore at $54 for 30:h June and 51 for cash aud Slt fustant, 
Pootang Docks have recovered, and are wanted at $40. 
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ean for the mail hes 
at 1/5,%,. Native 











varied 3 during the week and 
for remittance exe: eding 
intereat is 15 cente, equal to 54 per cent, per annum, 


 §, the latter being quoted now 44]. The b 
ply of private paper, Council drafts wove allott 





Datty Quorations. 











(From M Morriee & Fergueson’s Circular.) 
z Ow Losnos. | (Yoxo- 
x Los no: i oso inota, 
‘tyVranaters, | Bank 4 mje, | Credite 4 m/ej Doety. 4.0/+,; Y |KONG.) opp, 











Lowest. Highest sowest. Highest [Lowest eins pee Biena Lowest, Highest. 





4.38 4.3 433] 4.4) 4.45) 445 +4 5.49/5 52 5.49/5.52 4.43 | 934 | 279 | 723 

43g 4a 44 | 44g 444 [ 44g 449 5.49/5.52 5°50/5.53 4.45 27g | 728 

431 440 44 | 442 443) 44d 4.49 5.50/5.53 5.50/5.53 4.45 | 932] 274) 72% 
Wednesday. Sth. | 4.34 44 44 | 44} 44d | 44E 4.49 5.50/5.53 5 60/553 444 | 933) 274) 728 
‘Thureday, Goh...) 4.35 43 437] 44 44)) 44h 4.4) 5.47/5.50 5.49552 4.43 | 93R] 274) 729 
Friday, 7th 43 43g 4.37 493 439) 44 44 5.46/5.49 5475.50 4.43 | 98 | 27h! 723 | 








AUCTION SALES. 


Auctions for the week ending 6th March comprised the following Goods :— 


Corresponding week 
For the week, Previous week, Tast year 





For the week, Provi 5 
t 32,575 por, and 14.195 por. | 
5. 













White Shicting 6635, 4, 5.530 












T-Clothe 6,345 5. 5, 6,370 4, Ky 
Drills, Engi ae o 210 4, 1,250 
150 yy ny srnsee ” 760 4, 
620 





20» 


873. 
PIECE GooDs. 
At Tai-ping, 28th Pob,— 
Grey Shirtings.—8.4-1| 
At Nie-kee. let March— 
Grey Shirtings.—8.4.1l». Red Phonic ¥1.14 aud Blue 2 Peacock ¥1,62, 


1bs.—400 pieces ; Indian 51.123. 
fwian $1,28/28}. 


—750 pieoen ; Red Unicorn ¥1.08/683. 










At Euteh-lee, 3rd March— 
Grey Shirtings —6.1l». Yellow Man and Flower ¥0.913/91}. 


8.4-lhe,—1,400 pieces ; Hive Bunana A $1.43, Red Howl £1.46}, Green Banana Al $1,533, Blue Water Wheel 1,653, Red Chong 
Yuen XX 31.693 and Blue Musician €1743. 


10-1bs.—1 650 Red Chong Yuen XX 1.85/35}. 
10}-Ibs, ; Red Chong Yuen XXX 1.874/873. 


‘T-Cloths.—8bs.—32. Pavwkwa $1,373. 












Pavckwa ¥1.58/583. 
Assorted $1.52. 

Printed T-Cloths.—300 pieces ; Assorted 1.19/22. 

Printed Chints Handkerchiefs.—700 dozen ; Assorted 40.51/52} per dozer 








41.723 
1 gFRigthia Ton 1875 pieoess Man, Horse ant Spear MY No, 2 ¥1.21/213, Silver Steamboat ¥1.344/35] aud Sitver Drogon 
3 ae 2,040 pi 
Drayon 31.613/613. 
At E-1o, 5th March— 
Grey Shirtings.—5-lbs.— 500 pieces ; Red Meucock FO.833. 
T-lbe.—700 pieoos ; Red Peacock ¥1.08, Black Tea Cuddy XX ¥1.214/224. 


8.4-lbs,—3,900 pieces; Black Bell XX ¥i.41, Black ea Caddy XX $1,513, Blue 2-Duck $1513, Blue 3 Duck 1.544, 
Red Crab XX ¥1.57/573, Blue do, £1.634/64, Bive Bell XX ¥1.754/753. Blue Tea Caddy DDD ¥1,783, Blue 2 Tea Caddy €1.89. 


10.1bs, ~ 1,600 pieces ; Black Crab $1.82/83, Red Crab ¥1.94. Blue 2 Crab ¥1.994, Blue Bet XX ¥2.063/06}, Blue Tea Caddy 
DDD 2.22, and do, CC ¥2.193/.93. 
11-Abs, 250 pieces ; Blue Bell XX ¥2.254/254. 
White Shirtings.—64-reed, 150 pieces ; Red Tra Caddy ¥1.613. 
‘72-reed—150 pieces ; Gold Tea Caddy 2.04. 
Fine.—546 pieces ; Sea Eif No, 24 $2.03}, Stork 44601 ¥2.28}/29, aud do. 53512 $2.34/344. 
‘T-Cloths,—7-Ibr.—840 pieces ; Red Peacock $0.97}, Red Tea Caddy X ¥1.22/224. 
8-Ibe,—480 pieces ; Red T'ea Caddg 1.313, Blue Dragon 1.34% and blue Star 1.404. 





00 ; Man Horse and Spear M.'T. No. 1 ¥1,39/39}, d», No, 2 F1,28}/283, Silver Steambont ¥1.45/454 and Silver. 
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‘At Yuen-fong, 6th March— 
Grey Shirtings.—6-1he.—1,300 pieces ; Lotus ¥0.882, Tico Man $0 98, and Blue 8-Students ¥1.00b. 
2,700 pieces ; Blue Britannia ¥1.134/13$, Blue 4-Sister ¥1.31/31g, and Blue 3-Students $1413. 


8.4-Ihe.—5,510 pieces ; 7100 Man ¥1,243/334, House ¥1 324/322, Blue Rrit«nnia 1.433/434, Blue 4-Sister $1.54}, Blue 9-Students 
41,54}, Blue Double Shield $1,563, Red 3-Studentx $1.71}, and Five Brothers ¥1.803/81. 


10 Ibe,—2,000 pieces ; Blue Britannia £1.79, Red Britannia 1.97/98, Red Emperor's Birthday ¥2,004/00$, Red 3-Students 


10,12-1hs, ~500 pieces ; Gold Britannia $2.29} /29}. 
Mths, —1,000 ‘Painted 3 Students $2 32/32 
12-Abs.—460 pieces ; Soldier $2.394/393 and Nine Lions '¥2.423. 


White Shirtings.—64-reed, 2,250 piec 
ana Eo 


72-reed.—3.020 pieces ; White and Gold 3-Students $2.03}, Red Two-Sister $2,033, Red Double Lighthouse bright $2.053/053 
dull ¥2.05}/06, @old Star, bright $2.333 and do. du'l $2.32, 


T.Cloths.—7-1hs.—680 pieces ; Blue Lion ¥1.233. Rel Double Shield $1,253, aud Red 3-Studeuts 1.333. 
Pacer pieces ; Blue Lion $1.83, and Painted 3 Students $1.63}. i 


Jeans,—Zaglish, 8-Ibe, 150 pieces ; Two Squirrel $1 833. 
Sheetings.—Anglish,—14-lbe,—40 pieces ; Old Man Hend $2.62. 


Drills,—£nglish,—1Albe,—240 pieces ; Rritennia $2.46} and Old Man Head $2.60. 
15tbs,—180 pieces ; Running Deer £2.173/18, 

















'F2,013. 











3 Rouse bright $1593 do, dull $1.58/584, Blue Double Lighthouse bright 1.622/623 








































































































































WOOLLENS. 
Aneiou— | Soarlet, |, tsar, for oenuen/Srereart Crate tt | nek, Ey aye 
\ 
The, i oe ee {tte | 
Taringa, 26°h ult. i | | 
Cileta, Sealer, 8.8.8, 8.60 ool | 8.60 | 862 | 858 } | 
Sale 30 | 10 | 30 io? | 10 Jct 100 
” slot | 9.40 | 9.30 | 9.42 | 9.43 | | 
30 to | 30 | tor | 0 U | 100 
Nie-ree, Int inst, | { | ! | yas 
8. S¥poa, BTL, p.yd.]0.47.6/97.8, 0.43 0.45.2/45.3) 0.48.15 (as.gj4s's, 10.489" 
Sales, 48 6 is st | i 222 
vy Etphant & Pot.| 0.30.3 {8 
Sales, per. 6 18 
E-Ten Lex, 
Curolete, T 
len, 8 20 
v» Bish (P.P.P.) pop) 
Sa fd 100 
“ya! 0.46 6/463 i” 
a 1.46 6/4 
ie , 168 
0.41.7/44 | 
12 36 
7m 
3 
) 
} o.yls a 
: 210 
8.54/55 
» D’blo Det . 8.21 i 
Salen, por. 10 80 
Long Ells, B.D.B.p.p a 
Salen, p : 300 
6 Pha : 
Sales, por... | 100 
Medium Cloth No. i: oh 
Salee, po E 3 
8. S'pes, S'izle Phioonix|0.42.7/(3.1 0.39.1) 0.42.1 
Sales, pi st 6 oF | 186 
Green Fish .. aS, cr 
=i 33 
{ { 
roo7po| 1.0% | 994 940/424) 9.90 
120 | 40 60 me) 10* | 280 
1036 | 107k , 10.00 ‘ei oat 
10 10 i a 80 
ws SSH. ps pe | 945/474 | 10.028/05 | 9.70/72 i 
Sales, por, wo | 7 | 6H { | 800 
Long Elle,G.G.L., p.p-| 4.91/94 5.20 
Sales, pea. . wo} 20 oe | 200 
i { 8.60/623 8.75 
\ | 280 20" | 300 
| 6.85/90 7.30 
| 180 20" | 200 
0.483 048 | 047% | 0.853 0.474 
60 wz | 6 6 oa” | 16 
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ies of Cotton and Woollen Piece Goods for the week ending 5th March, 
Costems Iaily Returns,” Nos. 45 to 50, both numbers inclusive. 





Statement of Imports and Del: 
1890, compiled from the 














Kee Kxrorns ax Taxi Pieris ations, 
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| 












| 





Fs 
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otra. 
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In, English & Dutoh, 
‘American... 


Printed ‘T 
a 























i 








‘Voran Isrown, 




























































{ eer | | 
| Forthe Year | Against int | Forthe | Forthe sear | Agaimtiat | 
‘As abore from: let year to week. from Ist Jau, year to a ate 
«| Reo | ear | aaa | ea | tacts, | 
$7.20 | 643,147 [734 836 $28,154 | 890 382 | 9,142,952 | 1,114,865 
12.375 | 98.910 | 197 527 107,978 | 175,388 | “"gs9341 | "464,111 
9,540 37,360 | 50,970 37,050 86,639 179,283 176,224 
17161 | 15,063 | 265,655 215,169 | 800.498 | 479.954 612,084 
1,696 | 10,136 | 42,720 21,667 73,170 208,942 | 292.655 
450 | 5,740 | 28/530 23,775 881530 104.775 | 63,015 
40 6490} 15,950 37,422 14,837 51,362 40,607 
320 seat te 
2,610 | | 61,825 54,371 
. 2,190 | 10,995 | 126,605 94,910 
Dyed Shirting 1,842 | 2 16,065 
Rio, & Spot, { x 
| 3.820 
i 23.320 
; 9,880 
Printed | 11.409 
Turkey Red Si | 61,103 
Velvets j 2.682 
Velve | 1,461 
Handkerchie 46,981 
Wali 65,788 
23.465 
| 6,239 
{ 
| i 
i | 59,396 
i 896 
| 348.525 | 
| 1,379 
17,968 
Cotton Flannels | 3 843 
ead ww Pige | 48 786 
iron—Nail Rod, | 141,214 




















+ Inolnding English and Dutch 12-1bs, 
* Exclusive of undeclared Import Cargoes per Stathearn, Massilin, Galley of Lorne, Sachsen, Valamed, Ningchow, Albany and Djemnah, 
Import Cargoes declared during 2 Glenovon, Melbourne, ‘Tartar, Palinurus aud Parthio, aud sdditionals ex Tilan and Ozue, 
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COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT 


Excuaxo.—On London—Telegraphio Transfers, 4a. 34. Bank Bills, demand, 4+. 334. Bank Bill 
Glaus Credite to Banks, 4 monthe’ eight, fe. 9 5S mouthy 
© months’ sight, 4*, 430." On France—Bank Bills, demand, Fos, 5.37 
5.49, On Germany—Credits and Documentary Bilis, 4 mc ight, Marks 443. Ou New York—Cred 
it, 94. On Hongkong—Telegraphie Tr 274; Private Bille, 30 dx 274. On Yokohama—Telegraphic T 
ills, 30 daya’ sight, 71}, On Bombay. jo Transfers, Ra. 300. Rs. 300. Bullion—Gold Bars, Pel 
jean dollars, ¥72.0. Copper Cash, 1,380. "Native Tutereat, mace 1.5. 











4 months’ sight, 4s, S34, Firat. 
ht, 4+, 434, Private and Documentary, 4 mont! 
sredits aud Documentary Bille, 4 mont! 




















, 98 touch, $226, 





Bawxs,—Hongkong and Sha»ghai Banking Corpor. tion, —The uly business which has transpired is a purchase from Hongkong at 202 
por cent, premium for ry there on 30:b J 

SHIPPING, —China Shippers’ Mutual S. N.—Shares have been aol at £14.5,0 and exchange 4/34 

Docks.— We underatand that the Lexsees of the Pootung Dock have wade an offer to srttle the dispute between them and the Dook Co. 
which the Directors will recommend the shareholders to accept. Shares are in demand at $40, 

Gas —Compagnie du Quz,—The Report and Accunts for 1889 were presented and passed at the annual general meeting of sharchold 
on 26th February. ‘The n-t Profite aro $9,472.19, which is $575.48 less than the profits in 1888 A aum of $2,856.05 has bi 
750,00 have been paid to shareholders in 2 dividends of 5} and 6 per cent, 






































North-Chinas are wanted at $3524, and Yangtezes at $94, 
Fing Ivsvnax ), in Chinas at $854 and in Straits at $195 aud $20, The last 
are obtainable at S194. 

v Shanghai and Hongkewo Wharf siares chan 
has been done in Shang) 
$51 for Blat Sarob and ¥5: 









re wanted at the 
‘at $33}, in Shar se Bazar shares at 353) an 
Lankot Tobeeo shares at 00. aL a fe 








in Major Brothers shar 














Vostts tie baer Rarort, | Lasr bavinesn, &e, | Cas Quorations, 






























































SHALES, Fee tate, Let ny [We Share. )When pd 
ate, | holier wr due, 
Banks x ey { 
Hongkong & 8) size | #128 | §4.600.000. s141,810 47/*1 Dec. 89 #42 |24 Feb, 90] 
New Oriental Bank Corp,, La.’ 54,700 £10 £10 -£170,416.4. 6 29, 511.12, 11/3 Mar, $9 *3% |1S Feb, 90) 
Shipping. H | 
ug Hoat Co., La 1,000) 100 + Ist Dee.88, #2 [10 Oct. $9) 
1a Sten Nav £10 £10 92,4 .14.9)81 U + ¥2.98112 July eo} 
Shipping ( (0 | $4,000 +55, [11 den, 94 
Nutuals, £20 * $1'79} 5 Dec. 89) 
"ag and Lighter C ‘T ¥50 *5% [8 Feb. 85) 
Docks. | | | | 
hai Dook Co. 440 | 2800 | z9u0 | 18,8000 3996 42101 Dec.se) T1216 Jan, Og 400.00 
i Dook ( 40 w100 | 4400 | . $912,458 70}1 Dee. se 7% [14 dun, v8} 40.00 
x00 2,254.96): Zen, 90) 190.0 
‘ri00 | £39 14)3 [28 Fel. 96) 160.00 
| :650,000.00 3231, 348 91! 9S8ey. 89} $72.00 52.56 
£50 ($397,566.50 dgna773. 40) [27 Api. $9} 352.50 
£35 | $787/500.00 £486, 216.41 16 Oct. 89 $160.00 | 73.00 
S100, $100 | $100 /¥130.610.62! 18 Jan. 89). 94.00 
1,500. $1,000 | 2200 2 $8) $85.00 








10,000 | $250 | $0 r 6) 90} $125.00 | 91.26 
30,000 | $100 | ails, 000) $113,000. és 21 Oct, 69] $22.50 16.42 
8,000 | $260 | | $1,056,099) -203,389.20) 4 Mar.90] £380.00 | 255.50 
20,000, $100 | f7e0.0c0 + 184.085.2 GMa go} $5.10 

.| 20,000 | $100 $13,000.00 54,21 89) $19.50 14.24 

=| 29,176 $100 | $12,875.91, $132,607.27 89) $15.50 








€ Wharl Co, | 429,089.75) 1,560 37]: 


Hide-Curing 


867 | £100 90, 220,00 
















4 Compan 2,100 $50 | s1L.co0t0) 5 89 34.00 
ung Wharl & Gadawn ¢ 2.300 $100} 3100 £12,000) 396.65). £0 80.00 
Hongkong and Kowloon Wharf { | | 
and Godowu Co, Limited.,| 17,000! $60] $60)... | $8,755.28)s1 Dev. 68) Mar. 86) $99.00 | 7 
inn } | j 
10 Mining Ce 3,000, 3100 | $100 | | 28 A gl. 89 240.00 
Mendota Bi 3,000 F100] F100 230,00 
5,000 G. $100 |G. $100 | 150, 





120,000" g5 | $2 
Sr} 20,060 $5 % | 
Cargo Boats. | 
hai Cargo Boat ( 1,000 3200 | 1200 33.003.47) 
rative Cargo Boat Co. 1,000 | ‘$100 | $100 | ¥2,000 06) 
Miscelluneous 








£2,306.86)41 Dec. 90 
$3,003.31/31 Dec. $9) 











































































Shanghai Waterworke Co. Lid.| 6,000 £20 | £5,000.00) £1,177.15.1/31 Dee. 88} £35.00.0 
Do. New Shares, 3,200 £20 | nares % £30 00.0 
Persk Sugar CultivationCo, 6,000 $50 | |3¥12.323.69/31 Dec. 88] ss 
Hall & Hi 6,000 $50 | $15,000 00) 3Feh. £9) 1 May 88 
Japan Brewery Co., La 667 $100 | $4. 181 Dee. 88 July $9 $125 
New Shanghai i 300) $100 | ‘31 Oct. 89) los Nov. 89, 
Sh, Land Inveatn 20,00) 50 i len, | 
i: 5 71,200 100 year. | $112.00 
1,800 ‘550 | lyear, 7 
6010 550 year | 
3,300 ‘$100 | *35 3 Nov.89 
hai S 130° $500} $00; ; $1,060 
ighai Lankat 1,600 $100) “#30 Firally 
i ‘ate of In| a 
LOANS. bamaunt of Loan, K nia sf ly When Payable, Closing. 
Stanghai Mun, Debentures—lamue 1883: 45,000.00 | £100 Ts Dee, & June. F105.00 
De. 1885, $20,000.00, 20,000.00! ¥ 100 1% - F105 non. 
De. 1888|" $70,000.00, ¥70,000.0; 100 6% ss, 
China Merchants’ 8.N. Co, Debentures £300,000 ! £204,000} £ 100 7% | Quarterly #i06(a) 480,00 
_ ‘$17,000 00 | £17,000 00 | Fo *42 7 Jan, '89 Fil. 
1884 BB: $1,394.700.14 | $418,410.04 | $ 500 8% 30th June, $505 (a) yabkes 
do. 1884 C| _$1,594.700.14 | $1,036,820.05, $500 8% | 15th Oct. $505 (a)} $368.65 
ao. 1886 E|_S. $767,900.00, $746.700.00| __¥ 250 7% | Mar. & Sept. |... |$290,00(a) 








For half-year. For quarter y 





+ For year. A deficit, § Keseave for equalization of dividends, (a) Exclusive of acciued interest, 


Reproduced with permission of the copyright owner. Further reproduction prohibited without permission. 


